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Change of Address 


Notices of change in address should reach this office by the twentieth of the 
month preceding that in which the change goés into effect. For example: A change 
in address which is to begin with the August issue should be received by us before 
July 20th—if received later than July 20th, it cannot go into effect until the September 
issue. This rule is made necessary by the time required for printing the wrappers 
in which the magazine is mailed to subscribers. Kindly save yourself and the 
publishers annoyance by observing this rule. 


A Model Letter 


The following letter is a model of its kind—appreciative words backed by a 
substantial club list: 

“T greatly appreciate the new messenger, Missions. It perfectly fills the long 
felt want. The June issue is alone well worth all you charge us preachers for a whole 
year. Bring Tidings and The Helping Hand into the fold and let us have one Baptist 
Monthly Magazine, Missions, better and larger, and more widely read than any 
other religious publication save the dear old Bible. Enclosed please find check 
for . . . subscribers to commence with the June issue. Wishing you a half million 
subscribers, I am yours to help boost, Ira E. Moody, Pastor New Lexington (Ohio) 
Baptist Church.” 

Will you join the Boosters’ Club? 


From a Missionary 


“My bEAR MISSIONS :— 

“IT want to tell you what an excellent magazine you are and how we enjoy you. 
Your appearance could hardly be bettered,—you are very attractive,—and it does not 
belie your substance, for you are of true worth from first to last, and tell us in a 
most interesting way what you have to say, and what we ought to know. You are 
surely going to bind our great denomination together in things pertaining to mis- 
sions as the several magazines you have succeeded could never do—and you are 
going to make our big Baptist body more missionary than ever before, I’m sure. 
Long life and the greatest of success to you in your important work under our 
Master in His Kingdom!”—Rev. S. W. HAamBLen. 
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“Upon the first day of the week”’—Paul said. Not 
once a month, not quarterly, not once a year, not whenever 
you happen to feel like it, but on the first day of the week. 
Some of us have tried every way but Paul’s. Now Paul 
was accounted a man of common sense; suppose we try 
Paul’s way once. . . . On further thought, this is not 
Paul’s way so much as God’s for Paul was speaking for 
God. Then we must change our terms a little and say: 
“We have tried about every way but God’s way!” Let 
us all try God’s way, beginning now. 
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Che Gall to Righteousness 


MONG the points strongly emphasized at the 
World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh was 
the necessity of the greater dominance of righteousness 
in the Christian nations if these nations are to influence 
the non-Christian peoples and lead them to a higher 
civilization. The character of the home base is essen- 
tial. It is not enough that the home base be generous, 
it must also be righteous. The Christian churches of 
nominally Christian lands cannot escape the responsi- 
bility cf representing Christianity to the pagan world. 
The membership of these churches is confronted with 
grave problems. Not the least of these is the duty of 
evangelizing every home community, so that it may fairly illustrate the 
superiority of Christianity over the non-Christian religions as a creator 
of both individual and national life and character. 

It is difficult to realize how keenly Christian lands are observed and 
how critically they are judged by the adherents of Confucius, Buddha and 
Mohammed. Do we appreciate at its true significance the fact that the 
best minds of Japan and China are at present coming to our shores and 
studying our conditions and character, with view to understand the in- 
fluences that are shaping our course? While military men are acquaint- 
ing themselves with our army and navy, and educators are investigating 
our schools of all grades, and scientists are posting themselves as to our 
inventions and improvements, do not suppose for a moment that any of 
these men fail to note the characteristics of our civilization, the ideals that 
actuate us, the underlying potencies in our political, social and religious 
life. The conclusions they reach concerning the products of Christianity 
and the power exerted by the Christian religion upon the public and 
private life of our country will mean much to their own lands. 

Christianity must declare itself more conspicuously. We need more 
of the Puritan stamina. No doubt must be left in the mind of any student 
of our institutions and policies as to the attitude of the Christian churches. 
We welcome the awakening consciousness of the value of public opinion 
and the power of it when unitedly expressed. There is a vast power in 
our churches that may be exercised for national righteousness when once 
all Christians stand together for righteousness in public and private life. 
It is time to put away childishness and immaterial differences, and acquit 
us like men who understand the times. The home base must be purified 
in order that the kingdom of God and His righteousness. may be advanced 
in all the earth. 
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The Edinburgh Conference 
pie vy HE World Missionary Con- 


ference is now a memory 
and an influence. For ten 
days, from June 14 to 24, 
Edinburgh was the meeting 
place of the most widely 
representative Christian 
conference that the centur- 
ies as yet have seen. It was truly called 
an Ecumenical Council. Every section 
of Protestant Christianity had place on 
the council through duly appointed dele- 
gates. Great Britain and the United 
States had between them a thousand of 
the twelve hundred delegates, and the 
remaining two hundred represented the 
continental and colonial churches and the 
Christian communities in non-Christian 
lands. The large number of missionaries 
present contributed greatly to the value 
and interest of the meetings, and they 
were given full and attentive hearing. 

A comprehensive report of the remark- 
able gathering will be given our readers 
later. Our purpose here is simply to 
give some of the outstanding impressions 
left by the Conference. 

The first is that of the vitality of the 
missionary movement in our time. This 
is not only the era of missionary oppor- 
tunity but of missionary zeal. Edin- 
burgh in June, 1910, was a poor place 
for the religious pessimist. The idea 
that the missionary spirit is dead or dying 
in the churches of Christendom has been 
exploded by this world gathering. The 
Christian church has never been so awake 
on this subject as now. 

The second impression is that of the 
all-pervasive spirit of brotherhood and 
longing for Christian unity. From the 
first the temper of the body was mani- 





fest. Every allusion to unity, codpera- 
tion, comity, genuine oneness, was ap- 
plauded to the echo. It was remarked 
again and again that the spirit of the 
Conference in this regard was far ahead 
of any words uttered. Here were men 
of different sects, from the extreme sac- 
ramentarians to the extreme evangelicals, 
of different races and colors and tradi- 
tions and training, sitting together 
surprised harmony and friendliness, dis- 
cussing the great questions of a common 
faith in relation to world evangelization. 
Men learned with astonishment, not how 
far apart but how near together in pur- 
pose and sympathy and belief they were. 
One lord bishop declared that the week 
had been an education to him and 
changed his views radically on some 
points. Many could join with him in 
the expression. 

The Conference cannot fail to have a 
profound influence in promoting the true 
spiritual unity of the disciples of Jesus. 

A third impression is the permanent 
value of the commission reports. Never 
before has such a systematic and scien- 
tific study of missions in all aspects and 
relations been made. ‘The volumes of 
the report will be the basis of studies for 
years to come. The Conference has made 
it possible to get an adequate conception 
of the mission field as a whole, and its 
needs. A new standard of missionary lit- 
erature and information has been estab- 


lished. 


No one who was at the Conference 
can doubt that a great step forward has 
been taken in the missionary enterprise. 
Every delegate will be a center of great- 
er influence in the future, and the in- 
spiration will be carried to all lands and 
peoples, for all were represented. It was 
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a rare body of selected leaders, and their 
power will be many times multiplied by 
the experiences in Edinburgh. 

May the prophecy be true that in 
every office of every missionary society, 
at board meetings and in committee, at 
every desk and in all the pulpits, in dis- 
cussions on the African veldt and on isl- 
and coasts, in the Indian bungalow and 
the Chinese compound, there must shine 
after this Conference a new wisdom and 
a bracing sense of world fellowship. The 
knowledge of all is now for the first time 
at the service of all who name the Name. 


(a) 


Students and Missions 


VISIT to the Students’ Conference 

at Northfield is a healthful tonic. If 

any one is disposed to feel that the col- 
leges are all going to the bad and that the 
young people of the present generation 
are losing their faith and their zeal for 
the Kingdom, he ought to visit this con- 
ference. The one held last month was 
attended by 550-students from 70 dif- 
ferent colleges and universities in the 
eastern states, and the fact should be 
borne in mind that these 550 were not 
by any means the poorest men in col- 
lege, but were picked men. Athletes of 
intercollegiate fame were there. The 
Phi Beta Kappa key was prominent. 
Presidents and general secretaries of 
student Christian associations were in 
evidence. It is safe to say that the 550 
delegates included a very disproportion- 
ate share of the leading men in the in- 
stitutions they represented. Of course 
they were there for fun as well as for 
work. ‘The Students’ Conference is not 
a continuous prayer meeting, but the ser- 
ious purpose of the conference is empha- 
sized continually, and one could not help 
noticing from beginning to end the zeal 
displayed by these men in the religious 
exercises that took up all the mornings 
and evenings. It was a sight to strength- 
en one’s faith in the future of the church 
to stand on the hillside in the morning 
and see the twenty-five or thirty groups 
of these strong young men who are to be 
leaders soon, engaged in quiet Bible study 
under the trees or in the shadow of the 


halls. Missiori study was not neglected, 
but held a prominent place, a variety 
of courses in home and foreign missions 
being given by expert teachers. The 
Round Top meetings are a feature of 
all gatherings at Northfield, and a strong 
presentation of the opportunities and 
needs in such occupations as the ministry, 
home mission service and foreign mission 
work made not a few men determine to 
devote their lives to one or another of 
these branches of Christian work. Out 
of the classes, the platform meetings and 
the conferences will come far-reaching 
results to the Church and the world 
through deeper spiritual life on the part 
of the college men, more general Bible 
and mission study in the colleges and in- 
creased reénforcements for the mission 
fields at home and abroad. 


(2) 


The United States in Latin 
America 


UR country is taking an increasingly 
important place in the councils of 

the nations of the western hemisphere. We 
are becoming familiar with the influence 
of the United States in the Far East and 
in Europe and are inclined to overlook 
the relations which we have with the na- 
tions to the south of us. The visit of 
Secretary Root to South America and the 
travels of unofficial travelers like Mr. 
Bryan have exerted a tremendous influ- 
ence in changing the attitude of all those 
countries toward our own government 
and have developed a spirit of confidence 
in us which is giving us an opportunity 
and an influence which we have not here- 
tofore known. The relations between 
the United States and Mexico have long 
been close and the uniting of the three 
powers, Mexico, Brazil and the United 
States in their recent effort to bring 
about peace in Central America strongly 
aided in cementing the bond of friend- 
ship. Now agreement has been reached 
by Costa Rica and Panama to submit to 
the Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court the decision of the bound- 
ary question between them. All possible 
means ought to be taken to foster cordial 
relations between our own people and 
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those of Latin America. ‘There is so 
much in common between us that we can 
ill afford to lose the opportunity which 
we, as the strongest nation, have of help- 
ing the others. Not least among these 
means are the missionaries. “The great 
service which missionaries have rendered 
in the Far East in this regard can be 
duplicated in Mexico and other Latin 
American countries by men of the right 
spirit and ability. ‘This is one phase of 
the importance of missions among our 
Latin American brethren which we must 
not fail to overlook. 


(3) 


Advancing Christian Sentiment 


HE fact there was only one state in 
which the prize fight of July Fourth 
could be held is significant of the advance 
which Christian sentiment has made in 
our country during the last few years. It 
is not long since there were many states 
in which such an event could take place, 
and now we read that in all probability 
there will never be another fight. It is 
not an enviable fame which Nevada and 
Reno have gained. The wide publica- 
tion of the situation there ought, how- 
ever, to call the attention of Christian 
people to the need for Christian service 
in Nevada and some of the other states 
of the frontier. Such Christian forces as 
are at work in Reno are fearfully handi- 
capped and ought to be loyally supported 
by prayer and otherwise by Christians 
throughout the country. Our Baptist 
pastor there, Rev. H. B. Adams, is an 
earnest, fearless young fellow, who gave 
up a good pastorate in a cultured com- 
munity because he wanted a harder job. 
He has it at Reno. Some day we shall 
wake up to the golden opportunity we 
have had to secure for all this western 
territory the domination of the Christian 
ideal. Why not wake up now? 


(a) 


Why Missions are Needed in 
Italy 

HE Methodist missions in Rome and 

other cities of Italy received a great 

deal of gratuitous and profitable advertis- 

ing through the Fairbanks and Roosevelt 


incidents, and now the missions of our 
Southern Baptist brethren have come 
into the limelight through similar oppo- 
sition. “This time, however, it is not the 
pope who figures, but the Italian people 
themselves. ‘There is a good Baptist mis- 
sion in the Avellino district, where the 
recent earthquake made such havoc. Of 
course something caused the trouble, and 
who if not the Protestant missionaries? 
So the people proceeded to attempt to rid 
themselves of the missionaries. ‘The fact 
that they were trying to alleviate the 
suffering did not help them, and only the 
presence of a guard of soldiers saved 
them from serious injury. ‘They took 
refuge in a church and there they were 
besieged for hours by a mob which stoned 
the church but failed to get at the hated 
Protestants. ‘They were finally able to 
escape, after sending a telegram to the 
American Minister at Rome. Perhaps 
from the point of view of the pope and 
his friends there is no need for mission- 
ary work in Italy, but there would seem 
to be some need for enlightenment; and 
if after all these years such a story as 
the above can be written about the peo- 
ple of Avellino, a story suggestive of the 
Orient rather than of civilized Italy, it 
looks as though there were still some 
need for the kind of work that our Bap- 
tist and Methodist brethren are attempt- 
ing to do. Many parts of Europe are 
still mission fields. 


(2) 


Planning for the Fall 


F COURSE we are on our vacations 
now—all but the editor. It is too 

bad to spoil a good vacation with thoughts 
of the work to be done back home, but 
that is what a vacation is for—to get in 
trim for the coming year’s work. You will 
miss half the value of your vacation if 
you do not take a few of the leisure mo- 
ments to work out some good plans for 
the coming fall and winter’s work. You 
have been reading in Missions of some 
good plans that other churches, societies 
and Sunday schools have been putting 
into operation. How would some of 
these do in your church? How broad a 
vision are you planning to give the schol- 
ars in that Sunday school class of yours? 
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What young man ot young woman in 
your young people’s society have you 
picked out to interest in the claims of 
foreign missions as a life work? How 
about that home mission study class? 
Then there are the programs which Mis- 
SIONS is making so popular month by 
month, and all sorts of other ideas which 
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you can put into practice, including some 
good original ones which will come to 
you as you sit watching your line or lying 
out in your hammock under the trees. 
Make the most of these August days. 
They are given to you to fit yourself for 
better service in the Kingdom this com- 
ing year. 























Note and 


OR this summer 

month, MIssIons 
takes its readers on sev- 
eral vacation jaunts, be- 
ginning with a missionary 
tour in Burma, where the 
weather is at its hottest. 
Dr. Henderson’s journal 
is full of interest. ‘The 
sea voyage will give re- 
freshment before taking a glance at a 
much needed work in Mexico; and from 
Mexico another ocean must be crossed 
to reach Edinburgh and some Confer- 
ence impressions. ‘Transition is rapid 
thence to Cuba and Porto Rico, and 
when once again in the States the Indians 
invite us to camp and conversions. The 
news from the field is full, and for va- 
cation reading the number is a good one. 
Do not lose it from the file. And look 
out for September, with its sketchy nar- 
rative of the greatest Missionary Con- 
ference in history. “That will be a good 
number to begin your subscription with, 
if you are not a subscriber—or to send 
to a friend as incentive to become a sub- 
scriber. 














@ We call special attention to the appeal 
sent out by the Baptist delegates at Edin- 
burgh, and to that sentence in particular 
which suggests to associations, ministerial 
conferences, conventions and other bod- 
ies, that delegates be invited to report the 
great meetings, in order that their influ- 
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ence may be most widely extended. We 
are sure delegates will gladly render this 
service, in recognition of the great benefit 
they received from presence in such a body. 
And we hope to give in September Mis- 
SIONS material out of which many ser- 
mons may be made on the same subject. 


q In connection with the celebrations in 
Mexico in September, various meetings 
of a religious character have been 
planned. The Baptists are to hold a 
great gathering in Mexico City begin- 
ning September 7th, and a delegation 
from the States, representing the Home 
Mission Society, is planning to be in at- 
tendance, and also to visit the Baptist 
missions in the different sections of the 
country. The International Sunday 
School Association has arranged a tour 
of twenty days from Chicago, leaving 
there September 6th, giving chance to at- 
tend the fourteenth annual convention of 
the Mexico National Sunday School As- 
sociation in Mexico City, and also to 
visit many points of interest; the cost of 
the round trip from Chicago not to ex- 
ceed $135, including sleeping accommo- 
dations, railroad fare, board, and sight- 
seeing fares. All who visit Mexico on 
such tours may be assured that they will 
be strengthening the Protestant work in 
that great nation, which needs nothing so 
much as a genuine evangelization. As 
for the weather, it will be cooler in Mex- 
ico City at that season than in New York 
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discharge his stewardship, but gave 
largely every year, and the fruits of his 
philanthropy abound. 


or Chicago, the average temperature on 
the Mexican table lands being about 65°. 
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For further particulars about the Sunday 
School Tour, inquire of Marion Law- 
rance, Chicago. 


@ Princeton’s oldest living graduate is 
James Curtis Hepburn, M.D., LL.D., 
of the class of ’32, missionary to China 
and subsequently to Japan, and decorat- 
ed by the Emperor of Japan with the Or- 
der of the Rising Sun in 1905. 


@ Judge Lindsay, of Denver, who is 
known as the “Father of the Children’s 
Court,” and who is one of the foremost 
advocates of political reform, puts the 
situation in an epigram when he says: 
“As long as we have muckmakers, we 
must have muckrakers.” ‘That not only 
seems reasonable, but shows the point at 
which the reforms must begin. Remove 
the muck and there can be no raking of it. 


@ The value of the property held by 
‘Trinity Church in New York is $14,- 
500,000. ‘The income from all sources 
amounted last year to $853,230, all rent- 
als from real estate except $11,000. The 
church spent $355,517 for educational, 
religious and charitable purposes. ‘This 
single church corporation has an income 
that a great missionary society would be 
glad to feel sure of. If the work of the 
single church be compared with the out- 
reaching work of our Home or Foreign 
Society, for example, what a vast differ- 
ence. 

@ The denomination loses one of its 
leading laymen in the death of Samuel 
A. Crozer, of Chester, Penn., at the age 
of eighty-four years. He was a generous 
giver, and the Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary and Publication Society owe much 
to his support, while all phases of our 
denominational work also were remem- 
bered by him. He served at one time 
as president of the Home Mission So- 
ciety, and was for forty years president 
of the Publication Society. He was for 
half a century superintendent of the Sun- 
day school in his home church at Upland. 
His will contained bequests of $50,000 
to Crozer Seminary, $30,000 to the 
church in Upland, and $5,000 each to 
the Home, Foreign and Publication So- 
cieties. He did not wait until death to 


@ While some expressions concerning the 
World Missionary Conference in Edin- 
burgh are given in this issue, it is deemed 
better to defer the full account of the 
meetings until the September number, in 
order that the matter may be presented 
properly and with appropriate illustra- 
tion. Indebtedness is here gratefully ac- 


.knowledged to Rev. S. R. Warburton, of 


the Foreign Society, for assistance both 
in. the editorial and mechanical depart- 
ments of Missions during the Editor’s 
absence in Europe. 


q@ As we go to press, the distressing news 
comes of the death by accident of Rev. 
Jacob Sallade, D.D., formerly District 
Secretary of the Home Mission Society 
for the Southeastern District, and just 
settled in his new work as co-pastor with 
Dr. Russell P. Conwell of Grace Tem- 
ple Church in Philadelphia. Dr. Sallade 
had left his home in Tioga suburb on 
Monday morning, July 11th, to catch a 
train for New York, where he was to 
attend the meeting of the Home Mission 
Board of which he wasamember.  Cross- 
ing a track, he was struck by an express 
and almost instantly killed. ‘This is a 
tragic close to a life of unusual useful- 
ness and influence. Born in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1871, graduated at Richmond 
College and Crozer Seminary, after sev- 
eral pastorates and a short service as as- 
sistant at the Temple Church, Dr. Sal- 
lade was called to the service of the 
Home Mission Society. Widely known 
and popular in his district, a valued 
worker among the young people, blessed 
with executive and platform ability alike, 
of warm evangelistic temperament, full 
of missionary enthusiasm, he was a force 
for righteousness. When Dr. Conwell’s 
health failed, Grace Church turned to 
Dr. Sallade as the man best fitted to aid 
in carrying forward the great work there, 
and he felt constrained to accept the call. 
It is difficult to realize that his life has 
been so shockingly terminated, and the 
stricken family will receive the sympathy 
of a multitude of friends in this bereave- 
ment. 
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A MISSIONARY’S OUTFIT FOR A FIELD TOUR 


Notes from a Missionary Journal 
By A. H. Henderson, M.D., of Taunggyi, Burma 


ZEAUTIFUL TAUNG- 
GYI. We are certainly to 
be envied for our surround- 
ings. ‘The weather is cold 
and dry, dropping to frost 
at times in the night, but 
cool and bracing during the 
day. ‘The town lies in a 
glade on the mountain top, gently slop- 
ing from south to north and extending 
for a mile and a half to two miles in 
length. The roads are macadamized, 
with trees planted along the borders. At 
this season the cherry trees are in blos- 
som and by going up on either hill one 
can see a most beautiful picture below, 
the silver willows along the stream, here 
and there feathery bamboos, the dark 
green pines, and other trees of varying 
shades of green, set off by the beautiful 
blossoms of a hundred trees shading from 
a delicate pink almost to a lavender, and 
all this backed by the mountain, a pic- 





ture that you can better imagine than I 
can describe. 

THE GROWTH OF THE KINGDOM. It 
is a great joy to note the growth of God’s 
kingdom in these regions, from the time 
when we first arrived in Burma in 1893. 
At that time the mission station in Mong- 
nai, just struggling into being, was the 
only spot of light in the darkness. Now 
we have Kengtung, 260 miles east, and 
we are here. ‘This week there came to 
our door a colporter selling Bibles. He 
is employed by the Bible Society. It is a 
pleasant thought that we have co-labor- 
ers. Then at the prayer meeting last 
night there was one man who I found 
was living in a town where, until now, 
I think there has been no Christian at 
all. He is a Wesleyan and is trying to 
shine there for God. 

Yet it is not only Christianity that has 
moved. Here is Taunggyi, where there 
was but a small Shan village; now there 
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is a Mohammedan mosque, and last night 
we stood outside in the moonlight and 
watched a company of Indians, seated in 
a brilliantly lighted room, intoning from 
one of their books, while they sprinkled 
water over the audience and burned what 
I supposed was incense in a corner of the 
room. ‘Then again, extending from the 
bottom of one of the hills here to the 
top, where stands a Buddhist monastery, 
is a long row of brick steps built by a 
pious Buddhist woman. In spite of 
these facts, it remains that Christianity 
is the only actively missionary religion 
that is at work in these parts. 


Our Next Door NEIGHBORS, BUT 
One. Mr. and Mrs. Young are here on 
their way to Kengtung. ‘This is their 
last missionary stopping place, and from 
here they must travel twenty-one days 
east. About twelve days’ journey from 
here just now smallpox is raging and 
they will have to travel with their two 
children for about four days through that 
district. “The whole family have been 
vaccinated here so as to take what pre- 
cautions are possible, but after all the 
great safeguard is in our Father’s watch- 
care from above. 


A Breakrast Party. On Tuesday 
we enjoyed the hospitality of one of the 
English ladies. We all climbed a moun- 
tain close by and had a picnic breakfast. 
In the course of conversation our hostess 
remarked that one of our women mission- 
aries had been a real comfort to her be- 
cause she liked pretty clothes. ‘This was 
an altogether unexpected trait in a mis- 
sionary. May God make us as good as 
they think we are and far more natural. 


BuyincG Priests. There is a ghastly 
custom that prevails all through these 
parts of buying dead priests for the pur- 
pose of gambling. When a priest dies, 
wax is stuffed into his nostrils and mouth 
and he is covered all over with gold-leaf 
and left on exhibition until the course of 
nature forbids any longer display. He 
is then sealed up in honey in an air-tight 
box, and is then ready for sale. Dead, 
he is considered quite a prize, and specu- 
lators are ready to pay from $100 to 
$200 for him. If he is sold, he is kept 
till about this time or rather later in the 
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year and a big jollification is arranged. 
The merry-making takes the form of a 
big tug-of-war, lasting several days. For 
this a heavy car is roughly made with 
long bamboo ropes attached to either side, 
and on this car is put the priest. After 
dragging him about for several days, they 
put him on a pile of wood, set it on fire, 
and burn him up. ‘The great incentive 
for it all, however, is not the fun of it 
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all. The priests are bought by men who 
get permission to gamble during the feast 
and reimburse themselves well by the re- 
ceipts they acquire from their gambling 
tables. 


Tue East Moves. This is illustrat- 
ed by some of the things happening this 
week. One day there came to our house 
for medical treatment a mine director 
from England. He had lately travelled 
extensively in Siberia and came to our 
door in a motor car. The next day in 
the dispensary I was talking in Burmese 
through a Chinese interpreter to a native 
of India, while a Karen girl was putting 
up the medicines. ‘This also illustrates 
our polyglot work. We have around us 
Taungthus, Taungdos, Danus, Taung- 
yoes, Inthas, Haiyas, all speaking differ- 
ent languages, yet all united more or less 
by a smattering of Shan or Burmese, 
through which central languages we shall 
have to work. ‘There are of course a 
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SHAN OX CARTS, OUTSIDE OF MAYMYO BAZAR, BURMA 


large number of Shans and some Bur- 
mans in our field. 


Tourinc: A Quiet Day. A week 
ago last Sunday found us camped in a 
Buddhist zayat by a small Shan village 
on the river bank. We were on our way 
from Loikaw and had stopped here so as 
to work in this village over Sunday. It 
was so small that I felt the preachers 
with me could visit most of the houses, 
and I rather planned for a quiet day of 
study and writing for myself. I called 
the preachers for a Bible class before be- 
ginning work and we sat out in the sun- 
shine before the monastery to get warm. 
Gradually one after another came and 
sat down by us to see what we were 
doing, evidently enjoying the discussion 
we were having, till, when our Bible les- 
son was over, we had an audience of over 
forty. Here was our opportunity right 
before us, so we set to work to speak to 
the people more fully concerning God 
and Christ, while they listened very at- 
tentively. The priests came and looked 
longingly at us, but did not venture very 
near, so leaving the preachers working 
with the crowd I went into the monas- 
tery and spoke to the priests, who also 
listened well. By this time it was 11.30 
and time for breakfast. As soon as I 


had finished that meal there were several 
waiting for medicine and I was kept con- 
stantly busy till 3.00 o’clock. 


JUNGLE Work. Last week was spent 
in the jungle. On Tuesday evening we 
found ourselves approaching a Buddhist 
monastery. Inspection revealed the fact 
that there was one zayat vacant, and we 
took possession of it. Sitting there with 
a roof, a bed and some dinner, and think- 
ing over some of the times when two out 
of the three had been absent, I was feel- 
ing pretty thankful, when as I glanced 
around it suddenly occurred to me how 
my surroundings would strike people at 
home if I could transport them here for 
amoment. The floor of the shed was all 
falling in, there were no sides to it and 
the roof had big holes in places. I had 
forgotten my looking glass and it looked 
as if I would have to shave in the back 
of my watch. My wash-basin had also 
been left out. Worse still, I had for- 
gotten my glasses and had only a single 
candle for light. I laughed to think how 
such things would look from home, but 
any jungle traveller here would only 
smile at them. ‘They are very minor 
matters after all, and do not interfere 
with comfort. On the next three days 
we were in different bazaars holding 
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meetings which were all so much alike 
that the description of one applies to all. 
We would take the organ and, sitting 
down under the shade of a big banyan 
tree, begin tosing. Few had been here be- 
fore and the people soon crowded round, 
forming a circle of eight and ten yards 
in diameter, those in front sitting and 
people behind standing, crowded together 
four or five deep. Almost without a 
movement they would stand with their 
eyes fixed on us, following closely an ad- 
dress of from half an hour to forty min- 
utes, grunting their approval or nodding 
assent as point after point was made. 
What did I speak to them about? I 
pointed out how the idols and their rev- 
erence for relics, hair, footprints, etc., 
were only proofs that they really had no 
God, and then I spoke of the one we 
know and because we had this living, 
powerful God how we could go to Him 
in prayer as children to a father, and 
how he delivered us from fear of evil 
spirits, witches, punishment and hell. 
Can you imagine how you would feel if 
you heard all this for the first time? 


OrpINArRY DiFFICULTIES. There isa 
feeling in some circles at home that the 
missionary’s task is easy because the peo- 
ple are always ready to listen. This idea 
comes from the fact that the missionary 
news published is usually that which is 
most encouraging. I record some of the 
happenings of last week while we were in 
the jungle which show the other side. On 
Wednesday morning we reached a bazaar 
(Taungthus mostly) and got out the or- 
gan and soon a crowd was standing 
around us. We started in to preach, but 
as soon as the people realized that we 
were Christian teachers, it quickly melt- 
ed away. Two or three times we tried 
it; on some faces we could see the sneer 
as they gazed at our efforts. We offered 
some tracts, but these were refused. We 
then separated and tried to work by twos 
in the bazaar, but the people rudely re- 
fused to answer any questions or to listen 
to what we said. In talking it over 
afterwards with one of the Christian 
Taungthus who were with me, I asked 
the reason. ‘They are afraid of one an- 
other,” he said. ‘They abuse any one 
who comes to listen.” ‘Did they abuse 


you when you became a Christian?’ I 
asked. “Abuse,” he replied, “I should 
just say they did.” That night we halted 
at a village where this man had an uncle. 
He was invited over to dinner and when 
he returned I asked, “Did you speak of 
Jesus?” “Yes,” he replied. ‘Did they 
listen?” I continued. ‘Only a little,” he 
answered, and then his comrade, showing 
a pleasure that I did not understand, 
went on, “Last time we came here, he 
would not look at us, and disowned his 
nephew for becoming a Christian, but 
this time he listened to about two words.” 
You see it is not always plain sailing. 
We have both hatred and ignorance to 
fight. ‘Twice on this journey, being 
ahead, I came to crossroads. ‘There hap- 
pened in both cases to be two Taungthu 
women just there and I asked them both 
times to show me the road. ‘The first 
time their only answer was to turn and 
walk away just as fast as possible, leaving 
me to choose my road for myself. The 
second time the same thing happened, but 
as I sat quietly down to wait for the 
others to come up, they met a third wo- 
man about fifty yards away. ‘The three 
had courage at that distance to turn 
around and face me, so I shouted my 
question again, and this time they replied 
from their comparatively safe distance. 
You see many of them have been told 
that we have some kind of occult power 
by which we can make them follow us, 
and that then we take them and feed 
them to the evil spirits. Would you be 
willing to stay near such a person, how- 
ever innocent he looked? But why is it 
so much easier to win such people than 
to win the neighbors next door to you at 
home? I am persuaded that the great 
difficulty in the way of personal work is 
self-consciousness, and that operates just 
as powerfully here as it does at home, if 
we will allow it. 

In some places we are quite as good as 
a whole live menagerie. First, there is 
the bicycle. Crowds want to look at and 
feel that. Before the interest in that has 
waned, the time has come for me to eat, 
and the only place is a public shed or 
zayat. ‘That is a sight not to be missed, 
so you can take your meal with all the 
feelings of a lion at the zoo. This may 
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appeal to some, but for my own part I 
always prefer a private meal. ‘Then 
comes the opening of the medicine boxes, 
for everything is in public and the curios- 
ity of an Eastern crowd is limited by no 
lack of time. A day like this, however, 
usually means that you can leave a vil- 





lage feeling that the gospel has been 
preached to a great many, for they will 
listen to the preaching with the same ab- 
sorbing curiosity that they watch you eat. 
After a while we shall have to seek them 
by ones or twos. God grant that His 
love may lay hold of some. 


Our Medical Mission in Mexico City 
By Rev. Geo. H. Brewer 


GENERAL MISSIONARY 


N this great city of one-half million 

souls, the tide of wealth and poverty 
ebbs and flows unceasingly. ‘To stroll 
down Avenida de San Francisco on any 
evening of the year, and see the handsome 
equipages with prancing, well-groomed 
horses, and costly automobiles; beautiful 
women with costly jewels sparkling in 
the brilliant electric lights, one would 
naturally conclude that Mexico City has 
great wealth to afford such a display, and 
the conclusion would be correct. On the 
other hand, if one steps just around the 
corner, and enters one of the many hun- 
dreds of the tenement houses crowded in 
the center of the city, and sees the 
pinched, wan faces of a myriad of half- 
clad children; the deep-set, hungry eyes 
of overworked women, and evidences of 
deepest poverty on every side, the conclu- 
sion is reached that here in this great city 
there must be suffering beyond descrip- 
tion; and, as in the first case, the con- 
clusion would be correct. Fully seventy- 
five per cent. of Mexico City’s population 
are very poor, and between the poor and 
the rich in this country there is a gulf 
fixed, and neither has anything in com- 


mon with the other. It is to the poor 
that the medical missionary is sent, and 
what our Medical Mission in this city 
has accomplished among the poor during 
the few years of its existence would re- 
quire more space than this short article 
affords. It was in 1906 that Dr. C. E. 
Conwell, an enthusiastic and able young 
physician, a graduate of the State Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, offered him- 
self to the Home Mission Society as a 
medical missionary to work in Mexico 
City. It was with some misgiving that 
his appointment was finally made. It 
was a new departure. ‘There was no 
precedent to go by. But Dr. N. B. Rair- 
den, who was then on a visit to Mexico, 
saw with his keen eye great possibilities, 
and urged the appointment of this young 
man whom he found at work on his own 
resources, but who was then in great 
need of help. Since that humble begin- 
ning, upwards of 15,000 persons have 
visited our Medical Mission and received 
help in one form or another, and in no 
case is any one allowed to come without 
hearing or receiving the gospel message. 
A gospel meeting is held each morning in 
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the ‘“Consultorio,” where a passage of 
God’s Word is read and expounded, an 
invitation given to accept Jesus Christ as 
the great Physician, and an earnest pray- 
er offered that God’s blessing may rest 
upon the work of the day. The names 
and addresses of each are taken and the 
time and place of our various services in 
the church announced. 

The result of this work has been be- 
yond what we expected. Prejudices have 
been broken down, and whole families 
reached, where a short while ago a Pro- 
testant missionary would have the door 
closed in his face. Our Sunday school 
has been largely increased, and the at- 
tendance at the preaching services almost 
doubled. But best of all has been the 
conversion of many souls. Just how many 
it would be hard to say, for the indirect 
result has brought into the church a good- 
ly number of members. One incident 
will suffice to show how this good work is 
reaching the people. Some six months 
ago a timid knock was heard at the par- 
sonage door. We were at dinner and 
Dr. Conwell was dining with us that 
day. A little girl, about 13 years of age, 
stood at the door and announced that she 
was the little girl the doctor had helped 


a few weeks before and that she had 
come to ask the doctor to call at once in 
her ‘vecindad’ where a young man, who 
had been hurt by a street car, was dying. 
We hastened to the place, and sure 
enough found a young man in a terrible 
condition with blood-poisoning. His foot 
had been crushed by the street car, and 
he had crawled to his home, not letting 
the authorities know for fear that he 
would be taken to the general hospital. 
The Mexican people have great fear 
of the government hospital. It was 
a grave question with the _ doctor 
whether the young man would live 
through the day. The poor, distracted 
mother pleaded with the doctor one min- 
ute and prayed to the Virgin Mary the 
next. Her image was hanging over the 
young man’s bed. The doctor worked 
heroically, and after amputating a part 
of the foot, brought down the fever, and 
in a week the young man was convales- 
cent. 

He asked the doctor one day why he 
was so kind and attentive. He said, ““You 
know we are very poor and cannot pay 
you for all this kind service.” ‘That was 
the doctor’s chance and he told him of 
the great motive that prompted all true 
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Christians; that he was not seeking pay 
from the young man nor from his wid- 
owed mother, but that he was seeking 
their souls. He brought him a New Tes- 
tament the following day which the 
young man read while he was convales- 
cing. It was a revelation to him. He 
promised to come to our “‘temple’’ just as 
soon as he could walk and give thanks to 
God publicly for his healing. He was 
true to his word and thereafter came reg- 
ularly. It was hard at first to give up his 
saints and images, but he soon saw that 
these things could not help him and that 
trust in Jesus alone could save his soul. 
The next step was a public confession of 
his faith in Jesus Christ. A happier con- 
vert I have never seen than when he went 
down into the baptismal waters. He lost 
no time in telling of his new-found hope 
to his mother and friends. One of his 
companions was among the first to come 
and see what had wrought such a change 
in his life. He too was converted and 
united with the church. A prodigal 
brother whom the mother supposed was 
dead suddenly returned home, and came 
to our “cultes” at the urgent request of 
his converted brother. He too was con- 
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verted, and was recently baptized. An- 
other friend was induced to come, reluct- 
ant at first to enter a Protestant house of 
worship, vowing that he would confess it 
as a mortal sin the first time he went to 
the confessional; but the truth he heard 
at the first service found lodgment in his 
heart, and on New Year’s eve he was 
baptized. The aged mother comes to the 
meetings now, and it is only a question of 
a short time when she too will follow in 
the good way. 

This is only one of many incidents 
which might be cited to show that this 
work pays and ought to be put on a bet- 
ter basis. We need a larger room for the 
“Consultorio.” The doctor ought to have 
a larger amount granted him for medi- 
cines and supplies; and more than all we 
need a few rooms fitted up where we can 
take patients needing hospital accommo- 
dations and who cannot afford to pay the 
large prices asked at private hospitals. In 
all this great city there is not one hospital 
under Christian auspices, and the only 
charity hospital is the government’s, 
where, as I have said before, the Mexican 
people are afraid to go. 


Mexico City. 
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Impressions of the World Missionary 
Conference 


BY DR. EUGENE STOCK 

2 'T is a new thing for a great 
missionary conference to 
consist entirely of delegates 
officially appointed by their 
respective societies and mis- 
sions, all other attendants 
being relegated to the gal- 
leries or to other halls. One 
feels the impressiveness of a gathering of 
over a thousand men (and a few women), 
all of whom have real knowledge and ex- 
perience, and almost any of whom could 
speak instructively on the subjects of dis- 
cussion. 

The speaking has been surprisingly 
good. ‘The limitation of volunteer speak- 
ers to seven minutes each was a hard 
condition, but the experiment has shown 
how much may be clearly and cogently 
said in that fragment of time if a man 
will avoid irrelevant matter and not 
waste moments by apologies. In this art, 
however, the Americans are far more 
skilful than we Britons, and I must add 
that two or three Asiatics have been par- 
ticularly good in this respect. 

The tone of the Conference is excel- 
lent. There is thankfulness for past pro- 
gress, frank recognition of shortcomings 
and failures, hopefulness for the future, 
large-heartedness in references to non- 
Christian religions, generous appreciation 
of diverse views and methods, a total ab- 





sence of party cries and shibboleths, and 
instant and loyal response to every allu- 
sion to the supremacy of Christ as Divine 
Leader of the enterprise. 

One notable feature is the absolute 
sinking of denominational differences. To 
an evangelical Anglican like myself, who 
has been accustomed all his life to meet 
the members of other communions on 
common platforms, there is nothing new 
in this. But two things are really new. 
First, there has been none of the effusive 
boasting of unity under which one has 
often groaned on other occasions. We 
are content to be Christian brethren here 
without talking about it. Secondly, 
High Churchmen are for the first time 
prominent in a great united gathering of 
the kind. This is to me the most signifi- 
cant of all the features of the Confer- 
ence. For an Archbishop of Canterbury 
to give an opening address is not excep- 
tional, and might only imply a kindly 
patronage, though in the case of Dr. 
Davidson this is far from being the case. 
But for several bishops, some of them 
distinguished High Churchmen, to be 
taking ordinary parts in a Conference 
lasting several days on terms of perfect 
equality with Baptists and Methodists— 
for example, reverently bowing the head 
at the benediction pronounced by a lay- 
man of uncertain denomination—is like 
a foreshadowing of the millennium. 
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The devotional side of the proceedings 
is remarkable. No formal collect hastily 
recited at the beginning of each meet- 
ing because it is the proper thing, nor, on 
the other hand, “eloquent prayers ad- 
dressed to the audience’; but fifteen sol- 
emn minutes at the commencement of 
each session, and thirty solemn minutes 
either in the middle or at the end, con- 
ducted in different ways by very differ- 
ent leaders, but always profoundly im- 
pressive. 

And the outcome? It should be, as- 
suredly, more codperation between the 
different missions, and improved methods 
in various respects. But, most of all, it 
should be a fresh awakening of real devo- 
tion, on the part of the Church of Christ 
as a whole, in the supreme cause of the 
proclamation of Christ throughout the 
world. 

BY REV. R. H. FISHER, D.D. 

“Tt is magnificent,” said a scholarly 
Bengali to me, as his verdict on the Con- 
ference. ‘It is very fine,” said to me, 
on the same day, the most venerated and 
trusted leader of the Church of Scot- 
land—Dr. Norman Macleod. Such 
words of more or less restrained enthusi- 
asm must spring to the lips of any com- 
petent observer of the Conference. 

There has been much good speaking. 
But the Conference itself has been better 
than any speech. The sight of the twelve 
hundred delegates; the suggestion of the 
far lands from which they had come, and 
the strange experiences of the world and 
of human life which they had met; the 
sense of the high purpose in which men 
so diverse were united, had a wonder- 
fully solemnising influence. When, in 
the Lord’s Prayer or in some familiar 
hymn, the voices of that multitude were 
heard in a sonorous volume of worship, 
every one felt uplifted to the highest 
plane of emotion. ‘The stillness of re- 
curring seasons of silent prayer was also 
deeply moving. Such impressions of the 
Conference will remain in memory more 
firmly, perhaps, than the cleverest and 
most educative of the speeches. 

When did Christian men of rare at- 
tainments and capacity, representing so 
many schools of thought, yet one in a 
sublime resolve, take such counsel to- 
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gether? In a fine sermon at the opening 
of the Conference, Dr. Wallace William- 
son suggested a comparison with the Ecu- 
menical Councils of the early Church. 
But it would be hard to believe that in 
knowledge and ability and earnestness 
this great Conference does not stand 
unique. 

Every anxiety with which the dele- 
gates began has been overcome. Some 
representatives of the Church of England 
had been shy of attending the Confer- 
ence. But bishops abounded to right and 
left—as little accounted of as silver at 
Solomon’s court. Six diocesans and four- 
teen other British and American bishops 
were there. If the thought came to the . 
at times that they were less importar. 
persons in the midst of the great demo- 
cratic forces of Christendom than self- 
complacency had fancied, the thought 
may not have been without a salutary in- 
fluence. At first the assertive American 
accent threatened to be more prominent 
than the comparative number of western 
delegates would justify. But that dan- 
ger passed. England and the continent 
were well represented in the proceedings. 
If Scotland were somewhat more reticent 
than is its wont, the reason probably was 
that Scotsmen were at home, and hospit- 
ably eager to hear their honored guests. 

The need of greater efficiency in edu- 
cational work, the urgent duty of sym- 
pathetic codperation between the foreign 
agent and his native allies, the ever-pres- 
ent ideal that missions exist to make mis- 
sions unnecessary—these perhaps were 
the dominant notes of the Conference 
teaching. 

BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, D.D. 

Here during these current days we are 
living in the atmosphere of the twentieth 
century. The look is forward, not back- 
ward. ‘The emphasis is not on the ab- 
stract, but on the concrete. The pano- 
rama of the whole world as it actually is 
to-day is being unrolled daily before us. 

Whatever permanent form the aspira- 
tions for unity so frequently expressed 
here shall take, there is ample evidence 
of a unity already realized. It is mani- 
fest in the applause that has followed 
every utterance in favor of codperation, 
from’ the noble words of Lord Balfour 
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on the opening evening to the frequent 
allusions to the advantages of union that 
punctuate the debates. But it is even 
more pronounced in the prayers which 
always reveal the temper of a religious 
body more truly than does the hand-clap- 
ping. The intercessory half-hour on 
Monday devoted to the subject of unity 
was as solemn a season of prayer as the 
Conference has observed. Bishop Roots, 
an American in charge of Episcopal in- 
terests in China, led the meeting simply 
and most sincerely. He was clearly as 
eager for the ending of the “unhappy di- 
visions of Christendom” as the Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury appeared to be on - 


the first night of the Conference. 


BY REV. ARCHIBALD MACLEAN 


Whatever other good this Conference 
will do, it has at least done this good— 
it has given missions a place in the com- 
mon consciousness of the common man 
such as they never had before. The spec- 
tacle presented by the Conference, the 
meetings growing larger day by day, the 
three great halls in the city being night 
after night filled simultaneously, the im- 
pression made by seeing and hearing some 
of the ablest and keenest brains in the 
world set themselves to solve the question 
of how to make the Christian ideal opera- 


tive throughout the whole world; the 
way in which the public press reflected 
the aroused interest—all that has brought 
home to the man in the street the fact 
that the greatest uplift in the world to- 
day is the work of Christian missions. 
For commerce and national expansion 
represent but the impact of self-seeking 
on the lower races; but the impact of 
Christianity is the impact of self-sacrifice, 
of sympathy, of healing—the working of 
that which is highest in men. 

And this work is so enormous, and its 
difficulties have been brought home so 
vividly, that the realization has come of 
how impossible it is for a divided Chris- 
tianity to deal with it. And in face of 
that enormous work to be accomplished, 
considering the barrier which division 
throws in the way, it will be difficult for 
churches to maintain the policy of separa- 
tion and isolation. ‘The men who would 
stand up and because of some outworn 
theory would justify separation from 
their brethren—they will find the words 
die on their lips. For this Conference 
has made again audible the cry of the 
Lord that His followers may be one— 
and the cry has evoked a_ passionate 
yearning for the day when the power of 
a United Church will be manifested in 
the world. 
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~The Baptist Appeal from Edinburgh 


Northern Baptists of the 
United States in the World 
Missionary Conference at 
Edinburgh, deeply sensible 
of the privilege they have 
enjoyed and the blessing 
they have personally re- 
ceived, before separating at the close of 
the Conference have determined upon 
this report and appeal to their brethren 
and sisters of the churches at home. 

It has been difficult, amid the enthusi- 
asms and fervors of the Conference, to 
refrain from superlatives in describing it. 
We beg to assure you in all sobriety that 
men of cool judgment and sound mind 
are’beginning to attribute to it a signifi- 
cance and to predict for it an influence 
epochal in Christian missions and the life 
of the church through them. 

The Conference has been so widely 
representative of all branches of the 
Church Protestant; so distinguished for 
the practical experience, intellectual abil- 
ity and the professional and social emi- 
nence of many of its members; so contin- 
uously devout in its waiting upon God 
for guidance, and so steadfast in the min- 
istry of intercession; so deliberative in 
the consideration and discussion of facts 
from the world-field, gathered, sifted and 
digested, after eighteen months of pre- 
paratory labor by the several commis- 
sions; so controlled by the spirit of love 
and brotherly good-will in all intercourse 
and discussion, and, finally, so unanimous 
in the determination reached to form a 
“Continuation Committee” to perpetuate 
the influence, extend the investigations 
and promote the manifestly divinely or- 
dered tendencies of the Conference, as 
altogether to warrant us in the declara- 
tion that we have, by your gracious au- 
thorization, been participants in a gath- 
ering of the Church of Christ absolutely 
unique in character and potentiality. This 
conclusion is abundantly confirmed by 
the attention the Conference has received 
from King George V, from other notable 
publicists, from the press of many lands 
and, as well, from “the salutations and 
resolutions which have been sent to it by 
convocations, synods, assemblies of vari- 





ous churches and by other important 
bodies in the United Kingdom and from 
over the seas.”’ 

We therefore feel under obligation to 
urge upon you to give studious attention 
to such accounts in detail of the Confer- 
ence as may come under your eye; to se- 
cure for your church libraries the reports 
of its commissions and its proceedings— 
the most valuable storehouse of mission- 
ary information, instruction and inspira- 
tion ever gathered; to renew and aug- 
ment your life of intercession in behalf of 
the movement and the work of which the 
Conference is at once the fruit and the 
seed; to see to it that the Conference is 
brought by some competent person before 
our associations and state conventions 
during the summer and autumn; and, 
finally, to promote by all means and with 
all earnestness in your own hearts and in 
our Baptist churches the spirit of codp- 
eration and unity in Christian labor with 
other branches of the one Body of Christ, 

In no respect is the Conference more 
significant than in relation to this sub- 
ject of the reality and possibility of unity 
among Christians of differing beliefs. 
Recognizing to the full the sacredness 
and authority of conscientious convic- 
tions loyally held, the Conference opens 
the way for a long step in advance in the 
practical realization of this unity, in ser- 
vice through codperation, alike in the 
direction from the homelands and the 
conduct on the mission fields, of work 
among the non-Christian nations of the 
world. The churches of our own faith 
and order assuredly will be disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision and the divine 
will if they fail to respond with all 
heartiness to this call of God’s provi- 
dence and this monition of his Spirit. 

By order and in behalf of the dele- 
gates assembled in special conference, 

JOHN HUMPSTONE 

MORNAY WILLIAMS 

ALEXANDER BLACKBURN 

HOWARD B. GROSE 

B. L. WHITMAN 

MRS. ANDREW MACLEISH 

AUSTIN K. DE BLOIS 

WILLIAM HENRY HASLAM 
Committee. 
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The Indian Problem 


AS SEEN BY TWO FRIENDS OF THE RED MEN WHO 
HAVE BEEN CLOSELY ASSOCIATED WITH THEM 


WO books of great interest and 

value on the subject of the Ameri- 
can Indian have appeared recently— 
“The Indian and His Problem,” by 
Francis E. Leupp, ex-Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and ‘“My Friend the In- 
dian,” by Inspector McLaughlin. ‘Those 
who are interested in the Indians from 
any point of view will find in these vol- 
umes first-hand information and sound 
judgment, as well as most readable mat- 
ter. Mr. Leupp, who is the real friend 
of the Indians and made a most excellent 
Commissioner, says the Indian problem 
“has now reached a stage where its solu- 
tion is almost wholly a matter of admin- 
istration. Mere sentiment has spent its 
day; the moral questions involved have 
pretty well settled themselves. What is 
most needed from this time forth is the 
guidance of affairs by an independent 
mind, active sympathies free from mawk- 
ishness, an elastic patience and a steady 
hand.” 

He describes the present conditions 
and their - historical background, and 
agrees with Inspector McLaughlin in ad- 
vocating the policy of throwing the In- 
dian on his own responsibility instead of 
maintaining him in a sort of govern- 
mental pupilage. He says: 

“Moreover, as soon as an Indian of 
either mixed or full blood becomes capa- 
ble of taking care of himself we should 
set him upon his feet and sever forever 


the ties which bind him either to his tribe, 
in the communal sense, or to the govern- 
ment. ‘This principle is imperative as to 
both land and money. Each Indian must 
be recognized as an individual and so 
treated, just as each white man is. . ; 
At first, of course, the government must 
keep its protecting hand on every Indian’s 
property after it has been assigned to him 
by book and deed; then as one or another 
shows himself fit to pass out from under 
this tutelage he must be set fully free and 
given the white man’s chance, with the 
white man’s obligations to balance it. . . 
You will never implant in the Indian an 
idea of values by showing him a column 
of figures. He must see and handle the 
dollars themselves in order to learn their 
worth, and he must actually squander 
some and pay the penalty before his mind 
will compass the notion that what he 
spends for foolishness he will not have 
still at hand for the satisfaction of his 
needs.” 

This striking-off of the fittest from the 
tribal rolls has been called a policy of 
shrinkage, because every Indian so treat- 
ed “reduces by virtue of such emancipa- 
tion the dimensions of our red-race prob- 
lem by a fraction—small, perhaps, but by 
no means negligible. If we can watch 
our body of dependent Indians shrink 
even by one member at a time, we may 
congratulate ourselves that the complete 
solution is only a question of patience.” 
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Our main hope lies, of course, with 
the youthful generation of Indians. The 
red man past middle life is likely, from 
the very steadfastness of his Indian na- 
ture, to remain of the old school, while 
among the younger adults we can do 
something only here and there. ‘The 
problem then, at its center, is one of the 
development of character. It is import- 
ant that our efforts with the Indian chil- 
dren shall “be directed to educating 
rather than merely instructing them.” 


Mr. Leupp is a strong believer in the | 
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whether the storekeeper is cheating him. 
Beyond these scholastic acquirements, his 
time could be put to its best use by learn- 
ing how to repair a broken harness, or 
straighten a sprung tire, or fasten a loose 
horseshoe without breaking the hoof, or 
any other of the hundred bits of tinker- 
ing which are so necessary to the farmer 
who lives thirty miles from a town. The 
girl who has learned only the rudiments 
of reading, writing and ciphering, but 
knows also how to make and mend her 
clothing, to wash and iron and to cook 





INDIAN GIRLS IN COSTLY 


industrial school, and regards the higher 
culture as very limited in value. He 
would not deprive the race of educated 
leaders, but the masses have to go through 
the period of common labor, and hence 
need only elementary education. He says 
on this point: “Of the thirty or forty 
thousand Indian children of school age 
in the United States at least three-fourths 
will probably settle down in the Far 
West, chiefly on the soil, but to some ex- 
tent as laborers. To my notion, the ordi- 
nary Indian boy is better equipped for his 
life struggle on a frontier ranch when he 
can read the local newspaper, can write 
a short letter which is intelligible and 
knows enough of figures to discover 


HORSES’-TEETH DRESS 


her husband’s dinner, will be worth vast- 
ly more as mistress of a log cabin than 
one who has given her best study to the 
ornamental branches.” 

As to the degeneration of the “edu- 
cated” Indian, what should we expect? 
“Take a boy away from the free, open- 
air life of an Indian camp, house him for 
years in a steam-heated boarding school 
in a different climate, change all his hab- 
its as ‘to food, clothing, occupation and 
rest, and you risk—what? Either un- 
dermining his physique so that he sick- 
ens at the school or softening it so that 
when he returns to the rougher life he 
cannot keep up the pace.” 

Mr. Leupp wants no Indian as an imi- 
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tation white man. He likes him for what 
is Indian in him—his inherited splendid 
physique; his glory in fresh air, freedom, 
activity and feats of endurance; his old 
contempt for hunger and thirst, heat and 
cold and all forms of danger when he has 
anything to do; for that spirit of manly 
independence which moved an aged chief 
once to beg the throttling of a proposal 
to send rations to his tribe because he did 
not wish his young men to be ruined by 
learning to eat free bread out of the 
government’s hand. 

Chapters on the Indian at work, on 


the Indian as a capitalist, on Indian leg- 
islation, missionaries, the Indian ‘Terri- 
tory experiment, and ‘Philanthropy and 
Criticism” round out Mr. Leupp’s book. 
There are closing gleams of optimism in 
the chapter ““As the New Day Nears Its 
Noon.” The reader’s interest will in- 
crease to the close. We shall take up the 
chapter on missionary work for a special 
review. We shall also present comments 
by some of our Indian workers upon cer- 
tain points made by the ex-Commis- 


sioner. 
H. B. G. 














THE MISSIONARY’S HOME AT LODGE GRASS, MONTANA 


A Question and a Conversion 
By Rev. W. A. Petzoldt 


MISSIONARY AMONG THE CROW INDIANS AT LODGE GRASS 


UR Sunday services have been well 
attended this winter. We have had 
unusually strong opposition from the 
dance element, and seemingly never put in 
a harder fall and winter’s work with so 
little visible results. And yet the very bit- 
ter enmity of these people is bearing fruit 
for good and we believe the pendulum is 
beginning to swing our way. We think 
we can detect a more serious considera- 
tion of the claims of the gospel on the 
part of the people who attend the ser- 
vices, and more deference to the mission 
and the missionaries on the part of those 
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who live in the camps at large. We need 
more patience and an unfailing optimism. 
God surely has a people among the 
Crows, and one by one they are coming 
to Him. 

We have been watching with keen in- 
terest the progress of the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement, and early read the re- 
ports of the various Conferences. We 
have also been watching, with no less in- 
terest, the outcome of the budget and ap- 
portionment campaign in our own de- 
nomination. If we could only catch the 
vision of our Lord, there would be no 
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question about the successful issue of the 
budget, or the increasing triumphs of the 
gospel to the utmost bounds of the earth. 
I fear we often fail to “lift up our eyes” 
before we “look on the fields,” and that is 
why we do not see the whiteness or the 
immensity of the “harvest.” 

Last year I told White Arm about the 
debt of the Societies and explained ( ?) 
how we were a little hampered here for 
certain funds in consequence. He want- 
ed to know how many Baptist Jesus peo- 
ple there were. He seemed amazed to 
learn that there were over 1,000,000. It 
took him some time to comprehend how 
many that might be, for as you know, 
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figures above one hundred are rather puz- 
zling to an Indian. ‘Then he asked, 
“And do all these people love Jesus?” 
When assured that they did, he put this 
query to the missionary, “If the Baptist 
people are in number like the leaves on 
the trees, and they truly love Jesus, why 
is it that they get behind with their Jesus 
money? It ought to be easy to get lots 
of money for Jesus when there are so 
many people who love Him.” 

And so it had “if they truly love 
Him,” but there’s the rub. So many are 
in this world to “get all they can” and 
they “can all they get.” But we are in 
the dawning of a better day, and the time 
is not far distant when the Lord’s people 
will give adequately to the Lord’s work, 
and “the kingdom and dominion, and the 
greatness of the kingdom under the whole 
heaven shall be given to the people of 
the saints of the Most High.” 





LAUGHING WATERS 


A STRIKING CONVERSION 


You will be interested to know that 
Shows-a-Fish, who said he would come 
into the Jesus Road if God spared his life 
until the first winter’s snow covered the 
ground, has kept his word and is now in 
the kingdom. When the first snowflakes 
of winter began to fall we grew anxious 
as to the outcome of Shows-a-Fish’s vow. 
We were fearful (how small our faith) 
lest there should be so little snow that he 
would point to the half bare ground as 
an excuse or that his courage might fail 
him when it came to the test. But you 
remember how it was with Gideon’s 
fleece: there was plenty of dew, and then 
some. In this case the first snow proved 
to be full blizzard measure and by the 
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time for service Sunday morning the 
Little Horn Valley was under one great 
white blanket. Shows-a-Fish was there, 
and so were the Indians to see if he 
would keep his promise and speak with 
“one tongue” or prove simply an idle 
boaster. He is a man of commanding in- 
fluence among his people and stood with 
a class of Crows who up to this time 
had not yielded to the demands of the 
gospel. During the service there was an 
unusual quiet, but nothing in the atti- 
tude of Shows-a-Fish that indicated he 
would yield. He sat unmoved, appar- 
ently unperturbed, motionless. But when 
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the invitation was given he arose and 
stalked forward, trembling in every limb 
and muscle. Those who:knew him could 
see a new light in his face and the tell- 
tale moisture in the eyes gave evidence 
of deep emotion within. “Born again!” 
how much that means to a man of the 
type of Shows-a-Fish. It is a long jour- 
ney from where he was to where he is. 

This rugged, stern old‘warrior, who-in 
the early days was an adept in the“use of 
the scalping knife and war club, has at 
last’ been conquered by the Prince of 
Peace. May he prove to be a veritable 
Gideon among the Crows. 








3. MISS AUGUSTA CURTIS, 4, C, F. PETZOLDT, 


5. INTERPRETER, 6. WHITE ARM, 7%. LIEUTENANT INDIAN POLICH, 8. MR. DEPUTEE 


7s picture shows a summer ser- 
vice at the Crow Indian Mission, 
Lodge Grass, Montana, in the “Imman- 
uel Gospel Tent,” given by the “Im- 
manuel Club” of the Central Baptist 
Church, Elizabeth, N. J. 

A scientific research party was at the 





mission when the photograph was taken, 
which accounts for the additional white 
faces. A cowboy can be seen in the rear 
of the audience. 

The organ seen in the picture was 
donated to the mission by Dr. C. Adeline 
McConnville, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Devotional 


A Braver for Missionaries 


MOST merciful Saviour and Re- 
deemer, Who wouldest not that 
any should perish, but that all men should 
be saved and come to the knowledge of 
the truth, fulfil Thy gracious promise to 
be present with those who are gone forth 
in Thy Name to preach the Gospel of 
salvation in distant lands. Be with them 
in all perils by land or by water, in sick- 
ness and distress, in weariness and pain- 
fulness, in disappointment and persecu- 
tion. Bless them, we beseech Thee, with 
Thy continual favour, and send Thy 
Holy Spirit to guide them into all truth. 
O Lord, let Thy Ministers be clothed 
with righteousness, and grant that Thy 
word spoken by their mouths may never 
be spoken in vain. Endue them with pow- 
er from on high, and so prosper Thy 
work in their hands, that the fulness of 
the Gentiles may be gathered in, and all 
Israel be saved. 

Hear us, O Lord, for Thy mercy’s 
sake, and grant that all who are saved by 
Thy Name may be one in Thee, and may 
labour and pray for the extension of Thy 
kingdom throughout the world, to Thy 
honour and Glory, who livest and reign- 
est with the Father and the Holy Ghost, 
ever one God, world without end. Amen. 

% 
Pray— 

That the vision of the world Kingdom 
of our Lord, with its glorious company 
of co-workers in every land, may be 
caught by every Christian, and inspire 
all to new service. 


That the vacation season may bring 
physical and spiritual refreshment and 
the storage of power for larger accom- 
plishment in coming days. 


That efforts to check the opium traffic 


in India and China and the liquor traffic 
in America may be effectual. 
% 
“Every Member” Churches 
Not only every member contributing 
but every member at work. ‘That is the 
apostolic ideal set before the mission 
churches. Rev. Joseph Clark of Ikoko, 
Africa, tells of sending out the men and 
women every week in companies to wit- 
ness, every Christian expecting to have 
a part in testifying. The deacons of the 
Hiogo church in Japan stand outside the 
door of the chapel before the service sing- 
ing hymns and inviting the passers-by 
to come in if only for a few minutes to 
hear the Word of Life. Such a duty is 
no easier to perform in Japan than in 
America. * 


Infinite Possibilities 


Oh the infinite possibilities that are ° 
before us as Christian men and women 
for the conquest of the world! Stand by 
your ministers; rally to their support. 
Some of them do not preach very well; 
nobody knows it any better than they. 
But I will tell you what will help them 
mightily: when you see Moses begin to 
settle back and down, you, Aaron and 
Hur, get one on either side of him, and 
stay up his hands; and the Word of God 
for it, as Aaron and Hur stay up the 
hands of Moses, the hosts of Israel shall 
triumph.—Charles L. Goodell. 

% 
The Beneficent Overflow 

Some churches give nothing to missions 
because all the money that is raised evap- 
orates at home. Many churches, judg- 
ing from the small offerings which they 
give for the extension of the kingdom, 
give to the outside world only that which 
leaks through the embankment. But an 
increasing number of churches are ar- 
ranging for a constant overflow of well- 
directed streams flowing with constantly 
increasing volume through the treasuries 
of the missionary societies out into all the 


world.—C. L. White. 
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BAPTIST ASSOCIATION, ILOILO PROVINCE, PHILIPPINES 


Fresh From the Philippines 
By Rev. C. W. Briggs 


R. BIGELOW, in charge of 
Mr. Briggs’ district of the 
Jaro station during his fur- 
lough in America, writes of 
a recent tour to the ends 
of the province. ‘Trouble 
had arisen in one of the 
churches, and a sort of 

conference was called to meet there 

and investigate and settle the difficul- 
ties if possible. Miss Johnson and 
several of her Bible women were .also 
present. The church is large and two 
factions have long been in evidence, but 
no serious trouble was found. ‘The chief 
difficulty is that the place is hard of ac- 
cess, being some sixty miles distant from 

Jaro, and much of the way having only 

a very poor trail. Hence visits from the 

missionary are less frequent than in 

places more easily reached. 

The associational meeting of the dis- 
trict was held the week ending with Eas- 
ter Sunday, this year with the church at 
Tina. ‘There were about 300 delegates 
present, and reports were presented by 
twenty of the twenty-two churches. Bap- 
tism for the year totaled 167, and thirty 








deaths in the membership were reported. 

Several of the preachers are now at- 
tending the newly opened pastors’ train- 
ing school in Iloilo, and the work for the 
coming year will be handicapped by their 
absence from the field where they are 
sorely needed. 

Tina, the village or barrio where the 
association met, is the site of one of our 
most vigorous Baptist churches in the 
island of Panay. ‘The village has about 
four hundred houses, and a hedge fence 
divides it into two parts: to the east of 
the hedge all the houses are Roman Cath- 
olic, while the Protestants live to the 
west of it. In spite of the fact that most 
of the wealth and Spanish culture is to be 
found in the Roman Catholic part of the 
village, it is in the Protestant part that 
one finds the houses cleanest, and the 
people most sanitary and respectable. 

There is a Catholic church in the east- 
ern end of the barrio, and a’ Protestant 
church centers the Protestant part of 
Tina. From Tina have come five 
preachers of the gospel. One is now or- 
dained, and the others are studying and 
working as lay preachers. ‘Tereso is the 
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UNION HOSPITAL (BAPTIST AND PRESBYTERIAN) AT ILOILO, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


name of the pastor at Tina, and he is a 
fine, happy-faced type of a Christian 
worker, who has almost no enemies, even 
among the Catholics. In the early days 
of the Protestant church in Tina its 
members were criticised and despised by 
the Catholics beyond the hedge fence; 
but now the feeling is much more friend- 
ly, and Tereso is preaching by invitation 
in the Catholic end of the village every 
week, and even holding Protestant ser- 
vices in the Catholic church on the in- 
itiative of the Catholics themselves. 
There is also a school building in 
Tina, where the Protestant and Catholic 
children study together. “The American 
teacher who supervises this and other 
schools in this district recently said to the 
missionary: “The first time I went to 
Tina I was very much surprised and 
pleased with the neat appearance and 
good deportment of the Protestant chil- 
dren; and when I went over into the 
Protestant end of the barrio, I was much 
surprised at the cleanliness and neatness 
of the houses and grounds. You have 
accomplished much in Tina. How did 
you do it?” The missionary replied: 
“The best part of it is, I did not do it. 
The people in Tina whose houses and 
appearance generally you were impressed 
with have accepted the gospel, and have 
been Christians now for ten years. The 


changes for the better you have seen in 
them are the fruitage of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ.” 

So it is, that when the gospel enters . 
the life, the body, the house, the village 
and the very atmosphere is sweetened up 
and made more cleanly and more decent, 
more sanitary and more Godlike. Such 
work as has been done in Tina pays, and 
is a splendid investment of time and toil, 
as well as of means and prayer. 

Sad news comes from the Iloilo Union 
Hospital that Dr. Hall of the Presby- 
terian mission has been brought back to 
America in a very critical condition, after 
an operation upon infected lymphatics. 
He is a splendid missionary of large vis- 
ion and broad spirit, and one of the kind 
that belongs to all denominations that 
are included in the great kingdom of the 
Lord. It is largely due to his broad and 
brotherly spirit that the Union Hospital 
in Iloilo was realized. ‘This hospital has 
thirty beds and a free dispensary, besides 
private and semi-private wards for pay 
patients. “The Baptists and Presbyter- 
ians shared equally in the cost of the 
plant, and each mission provides a doctor 
and an American trained nurse. Dr. 
Hall’s sickness leaves Dr. Thomas alone 
for the time being, with all the heavy 
medical work of the two missions at 
Tloilo on his shoulders. We should not 
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DR. J. A. HALL (PRESBYTERIAN) AND NURSES, UNION HOSPITAL, ILOILO, P. I, 


fail to pray for the speedy recovery of 
Dr. Hall, and for the needed enlarge- 
ment of this Union Hospital; the build- 
ings are sadly deficient, and must be en- 
larged as soon as possible. 

A fine corps of Filipino girl nurses are 
being trained in this hospital, and will do 
a sorely needed work in helping make 
their own people more wise and more 
sanitary, at the same time relieving the 
suffering of hundreds of sick. The med- 
ical need in the country districts of the 
Philippines is very sore. In the seven 


towns of the Jaro station, with the 150,- 
000 people of the surrounding country 
district, there is not a single doctor. The 
people have to suffer till the end comes, 
without hope of relief. ‘There are quacks 
who doctor with snake’s gall, and snake’s 
excrement, only adding to the suffering 
of the sick. Some of the boys and girls 
in America who love the Lord and wish 
to serve in his vineyard should be look- 
ing forward to meet this sore need. Jesus 
said: “‘Heal the sick, and announce that 
the kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” 





STUDENTS AT JARO BOYS’ INDUSTRIAL 


SCHOOL—A SELF-GOVERNING REPUBLIC 
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Industrial School Fruitage 
By Rev. C. L. Maxfield, Bacolod, P. I. 


BHE seed has been planted, 
the young plants cared for 
and now the sturdy oaks 
appear. ‘Three years ago a 
few boys from my field be- 
gan to study at the Jaro 
Industrial School. Each 
year more have joined them. 
Every time these boys have returned 
home for their vacation they have come 
with youthful enthusiasm and awakened 
a good feeling among their people as to 
what is being done for the Philippine 
people at the school. 

This year ten of them wished to preach 
the gospel during the vacation in other 
towns than their own. I decided to send 
them two by two but kept them together 
for two weeks with me in three of the 
large towns. I have known something 
of deputation work with fellow students 
in the college and seminary, but never 
did I have more genuine satisfaction in 
associated endeavor than with these 
young men. They preach the gospel with 
unction. ‘They have a message. ‘They 
look their hearers straight in the eye and 
speak it with conviction. A smile is 
upon their faces and joy in their hearts. 
They speak in love and their words burn 
with compassion for their countrymen 
who are in darkness. “Those who come 
to stone the Protestants remain to listen 
to the words of life and put money in 
the hands of the boys with which to buy 
a gospel or a New Testament. I thank 
my God for them. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
The Industrial School was an experiment 
here. It is no longer such. No work of 
the mission reaches deeper into the lives 
of the people or has a wider influence in 
the district of each missionary. 

One prime purpose of the school was 
to create in these Filipino boys a desire 
to work and to show them how to work 
well and to the best advantage in the 
field and in the shop. They are learning 
this and no longer are ashamed or dis- 
inclined to carry a burden. From place 





to place they carry their own burdens 
and bear their own books, lightening 
their load only as they sell the books, 
then returning for more. 

The other fundamental purpose of re- 
vealing to a company of select Filipino 
boys what they really are and what they 
may be as spiritually minded men has not 
been forgotten. ‘The secret of their own 
joy and the cause of their influence 
among their own people is due to the 
fact that they have come to know Jesus 
Christ as a living power in their own 
lives. 

Mr. Valentine had some experience 
with boys in India. He studied the 
school problem there and the need here 
for a long time before the nature of the 
school was decided upon. Educational 
experts believe that the decision was a 
wise one. We are sure of it. It has 
been an untold blessing to every one of 
our stations and holds promise of con- 
tinued and even greater power for good. 
Workers in our schools miss somewhat 
for several months in the year the inspir- 
ation of the direct work in the churches 
and on tours. Theirs is a routine work 
requiring great patience, but they are 
building foundations with us that shall 
endure. Let constant prayer be offered 
for them and their work. Let words of 
encouragement and tangible tokens of in- 
terest be given while they yet live and 
can be inspired to yet greater effort by 
them. 

Government officials have come to 
have a keen interest in the work of the 
school. Our display at the Manila Car- 
nival attracted wide attention and was 
sold long before the carnival closed. Mr. 
Valentine is now investigating what ap- 
pears an excellent proposition from the 
railroad officials to establish a school 
farm on government land in the interior 
of Panay—the railroad giving free trans- 
portation to the boys of the school in or- 
der that they may work there during the 
vacations and plant the farm to valuable 
fiber-bearing trees. 
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The Gospel in a Hole 
By Rev. H. W. Vodra 


=s§Z HE above title is not a slang 
phrase by any manner of 
means. It expresses the fact 
that the gospel is being 
preached in a deep but beau- 
tiful little valley situated at 
the very heart center of 
Porto Rico. It refers more 
particularly to a series of meetings held 
recently with the church of Damian Ar- 
riba (Culebra). 

Feeling somewhat run down and in 
need of rest the writer thought to get a 
little rest and help the brethren of this 
church in a series of meetings. So fill- 
ing his saddle-bags and mounting his 
pony one morning he took the trail for 
Damian Arriba, or Culebra, as that part 
of the barrio is called in which the church 
is located. A stop was made on the way 
at Barros, where the first night was spent 
and a service held with the brethren of 
that church. It rained hard all the eve- 
ning but nevertheless about thirty came 
to the service. 


Sunday morning the start was made 
over the mountains for Damian Arriba. 
For a number of weeks it had been rain- 
ing daily and the mountain trails were 
in bad condition. The pony, “Billy,” 
slipped and scrambled, wading through 
mud up to his body. Sometimes I won- 
dered if he would ever strike the bottom 
of those puddles. About half way over 
I met the pastor of our Barros church on 
his way back home. He had been over 
to Culebra and on his way back had been 
caught for two days between two swollen 
rivers, unable to get back to the chapel 
and unable to get home to Barros. His 
clothing was plastered with mud, he had 
gotten wet to the skin and had such a 
cold that he could with difficulty speak 
above a whisper. We talked over plans 
for a few moments and then parted, each 
one to follow his own wallowing way. 
We came safely to our friend Don Pan- 
cho’s house, though pretty thoroughly 
plastered over with the red mud of these 
hills. A cordial welcome awaited us and 














soon “Billy” was reveling in the tall, 
green grass and his rider was the recip- 
ient of many attentions on the part of 
Don Pancho, Dofia Justina and their 
family. 

With the weather as it had been for 
weeks past, the outlook was not propi- 
tious for a series of useful services, but 
the Lord graciously answered our pray- 
ers and we had a week of glorious weath- 
er. The nights were especially beautiful, 
the great tropical moon flooding the hill- 
sides and valley with its silvery glory. 


We began the services Sunday after- 
noon and continued them every night. 
From the very first there was marked in- 
terest. The brethren came out in force 
and in the right spirit to profit by all 
that was given them. This is a compar- 
atively new church and because of its dis- 
tance from Coamo has not had the ad- 
vantage of as thorough teaching as some 
of our other churches. But the church 
is in a frame of mind to learn. Here is 
an illustration: The brethren had been 
accustomed to bring their dogs to church. 
Now it is not pleasant in the middle of 
your sermon to be compelled to wait 
while some one stops a dog fight. I asked 
the brethren to kindly leave their dogs 
outside in the future. No offense was 
taken. The next night not a single dog 
appeared and the brethren said they en- 
joyed the service much better. 

Tuesday night two men confessed their 
faith in the Lord. One of them had been 
a hard drinker. The other is a school 
teacher of good family. His family are, 
however, strongly Catholic. So much so 
that one branch of the family living in 
Barros whip their children if they so 
much as go near the Protestant chapel. 
Not long ago this teacher’s wife made 
confession of faith. Now she is joined 
by her husband and they are extremely 
happy. 

The services continued to increase in 
attendance until the climax was reached 
on Thursday afternoon. At this service 
five candidates sealed their faith publicly 
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in baptism. A preliminary service was 
held in the chapel at which 120 were 
present. “Only 120!” some one will say, 
but let me remind you that these services 
were held in a country district, two hours’ 
ride from the nearest town, that it was 
an afternoon service, and that the Cath- 
olics were celebrating Holy Week in Bar- 
ros with great pomp and display. There 
were more than 120 present at the ser- 
vice by the river, many of whom had 


37 


these country chapels. One afternoon I 
climbed to the top of a high hill which 
enabled me to look out over the neigh- 
boring hills and valleys to which the gos- 
pel has never reached. I saw the little 
white chapel lying almost under the 
shadow of the opposite hill. “Here is 
the spiritual lighthouse,” I thought, “that 
will send out rays of life-giving light to 
all the barrios lying on the hillsides and 
nestling away in these secluded valleys.” 





THE NEW CHAPEL IN THE BARRIO OF DAMIAN ARRIBA (CULEBRA) 


never attended a Protestant service be- 
fore. One woman who had never dared 
to attend the services from fear of her 
saints, sat by the river and witnessed the 
service, saying at the close that she was 
greatly pleased and that she would come 
in the evening. A young man looking on 
declared that he should not be satisfied 
until he could witness for Christ in bap- 
tism. 

There were six services in the series 
with an average attendance of 50, which 
was very gratifying. ‘This church now 
has 26 members with 19 candidates wait- 
ing baptism. Enthusiasm is high and the 
work is spreading out into the surround- 
ing barrios. One fact was strongly im- 
pressed upon me during these meetings, 
that is to say, the value to our work of 


How this is to be done is well illustrated 
by the conversion of the school teacher 
mentioned above. He is teaching in a re- 
mote but thickly populated barrios, into 
which we have long tried to enter. He 
will be the means of gaining an entrance. 
Already he is planning to arrange for 
services and no doubt very soon they will 
commence in one of the most immoral 
districts of the whole island. ‘Thus the 
Lord moves in a mysterious way His 
wonders to perform. 

Friday morning we took the road early 
and after five hours’ riding reached Bar- 
ranquitas. I found the town dressed in 
holiday attire, celebrating the crucifix- 
ion of our Lord in strange and unheard- 
of ways. There is very little religious 
spirit in these church festivals. ‘They 
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serve more to furnish a means of diver- 
sion for the people than as an outlet for 
any religious feeling. One young man 
with his hand wrapped in a black cloth 
was asked by a bystander if he had lost 
a friend. “Yes,” he answered, “Jesus 
Christ died to-day.” 

Of course we did not expect to have 
much of a service, but we opened the 
chapel and the few faithful members 
with some friends gathered to sing hymns, 
pray and listen to a sermon appropriate 
to the occasion. While our service was 
in progress the Catholics formed a pro- 
cession with burning candles and marched 
through the town looking for the body of 
Jesus. Surely he was not far from any 
one of them if they had only known it. 
Poor, deluded people! One’s heart ached 
for them. 

At nine o’clock “Billy” and his rider 
started on their fifteen-mile ride home 
along a road lighted up by the silvery 
glory of the full tropical moon. Such a’ 
night, such a beautiful world ought to. 
have caused a feeling of extasis in the 
soul, but I doubt if either “Billy” or his 
rider were very enthusiastic about the 
scenery. It was the fag end of a thirty- 
mile ride, at the fag end of a week of 
preaching and both horse and rider felti 
fagged out. But it was a week of joy 
unspeakable and of great spiritual profit 
to at least one of the parties concerned. 
May the Lord give the increase. 

Our old friend, Don Pancho, is highly 


pleased and very proud at the results 
achieved at so great an amount of labor. 
I cannot now tell you the story of all 
the work and worry this building has 
cost our friends who so kindly under- 
took to overlook the work of construc- 
tion; a story of failure to meet contracts 
on the part of lumber men; of the diff- 
culties of hauling lumber over the moun- 
tains at the expense of the loss of one 
fine ox and the laming of others; $300 
would not cover the cost of land, lumber 
and time that our good Don Pancho has 
put into this chapel. 

I was very much pleased with the 
work done on the chapel, although from 
a city-bred American’s point of view it 
could not be called a thing of beauty. No 
cathedral could be more precious in the 
minds of the natives. It is built of 
native lumber, well seasoned and matched 
together. The frame work is so securely 
joined that it will require a cyclone of 
great force to move it from its place. 
This chapel is a veritable house founded 
upon a rock, for its foundation posts 
made of the hardest of tropical woods 
are set into solid rock on the mountain 
side. 

The dedication of the chapel was a 
great event. The people came from miles 
around. The site is unusual, as the pic- 
ture shows. These mountains can be cul- 
tivated to the very top, and people are 
found on all sides. 

Coamo, Porto Rico. 





Blood Money 





By Rev. A. S. Adams, Hopo, South China 


ConFuciIUS: Bad government is worse than a tiger. 


VILLAGE murder, atrocious in 

detail, takes place, followed by the 
flight of the murderer and the arrest of 
an innocent substitute, arrested because 
he has the same surname and “milk 
name” as the murderer, an accidental 
but dangerous coincidence. The inno- 


cent youth, A Su Pak’s son and heir, 


finds himself in a felon’s jail, in im- 
minent danger of death. Every effort 
is made to save him, and the case is re- 
ferred to a higher court. After some 
months the taotai sends his mandate, 
“He is clearly innocent; liberate him.” 

With hopes attained, freedom in sight, 
there was joy and happiness at home. 
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Yes, almost—but there are human vul- 
tures fattening on their fellow beings’ 
blood in every yamen. A Su Pak’s lad, 
the joy of his heart, legally innocent, 
judicially free (but only in name), he 
is at the mercy of one of these human 
vultures. 

The head jailer says, ‘“Blood money, 
blood money”—in effect, “Your money 
or his life.” 

“Yes, yes, how much do you want?” 
Anything to get him out, away from 
that hell! 

The jailer replies, “If you b:ing twen- 
ty dollars, we will release him ’ 

“Very well. Expect us to-morrow.” 


Here comes the old man, joy showing 
in his face, a suit of new clothes in his 
hand for his boy to wear. At home joy- 
ful preparations are already made to wel- 
come the lad on his return. The jailer 
counts the money, tests the dollars, puts 
them safely away. He then turns to the 
old father with an expression of scorn 
and says, “You surely don’t expect to 
ransom your son from death with a pal- 
try twenty dollars, do you? You will 
have to bring another thirty dollars be- 
fore I can think of releasing him.” 

The poor old father turns away trem- 
bling and returns home almost in despair. 
Picture the disappointment there, the 
sorrow of the mother, the hope deferred 
that makes the heart sick. 

This scene between the old man and 
the jailer is often repeated. Buffaloes 
are sold, fields mortgaged, personal ef- 
fects pawned, to raise the needed funds. 
Meanwhile the home folks must also 
provide the prisoner’s food if they don’t 
wish him to starve to death between 
prison walls. 

The head jailer might well sing to 
himself, ‘Magistrates may come, and 
magistrates may go, but I stay on for- 
ever.” The new city magistrate as a 
rule knows little—is often not allowed to 
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know—about the prisoners in the jail. 
At length the missionary is appealed to. 
He writes a letter to the head jailer, 
threatening him with exposure to the 
magistrate if he does not at once release 
the innocent prisoner. In this case the 
threat was sufficient. 


From the time of the young man’s ar- 
rest to the time of his release was a little 
more than six long years. During all 
that time A Su Pak had been thinking of 
his boy and trying to save him. 

A Su Pak’s hair was gray and his face 
furrowed with anxious lines, but what 
happiness lighted his eyes, his son was at 
last released. ‘Thank God for “Hope 
that springs eternal.” Weeping may en- 
dure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning. 


Two months after his boy’s release A 
Su Pak died. He was only fifty. They 
said he died of malaria; I say of a 
broken heart! 


It fell to my lot to take part in the 
funeral service. We first had a meeting 
in the paternal home, with the household 
and many neighbors gathered about us. 
I was glad to speak that day. A sense 
of the Unseen seemed about us, as if we 
were encompassed with the thought that 
things not seen are eternal. The reflec- 
tion of resurrection glory seemed to 
blend with the gold of the sunshine, as I 
spoke of the happiness of our brother, 
who now had entered the beautiful city. 
The stillness was eloquent of strained at- 
tention as I spoke, for many present had 
never heard of the place of joy which 
awaits the Christian. Then we wended 
our way to the graveside. The cheap- 
ness of the coffin and poor location of the 


‘ grave bore eloquent testimony to the un- 


natural poverty of the family who had 
sacrificed so much to ransom the son. 
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Sunday School Missions a Real Helper 
By Rev. W. E. Risinger — 


- MET her in a little log 
cabin inthe far north of 
our State. She was sitting 
on the foot of the bed and 
did not rise when I entered. 
The room was dimly light- 
ed, as there were only two 
small windows 24 by 24 
inches in size, and @ne of these was cov- 
ered with a dogskin coat to exclude the 
strong light. ‘Turning back the covers, 
she bid me look upon the face of a little 
baby, only five days old, and then slowly 
she told me her story. Some years ago 
she came to this northern country with 
her husband; together they worked and 
cut out of the forest a place for a little 
log cabin; with thrift and economy they 
saved and furnished the little home. Chil- 
dren came to bless and demand a place 
and a father’s and mother’s care, and 
then one day, one awful day dawned. 
Great waves of smoke foretold a coming 
destruction, hot flames leaping and surg- 
ing forward caught the winter’s store of 
hay, and then the barn, and the house. 
The husband was gone. Miles were be- 
tween the father and the mother with the 
two almost helpless children, but the 
plucky mother took the hand of the little 
five-year-old child and, placing the baby 
in a little cart, she tried to be a saviour 
to them. She made for the edge of the 
fire belt as rapidly as possible, and on, 
on she traveled, sometimes into the marsh, 
sometimes into the sand. At last. she 
came upon an old trail which made the 
journey a little easier and she pushed on 
for sixteen miles before reaching a friend. 

The husband? Well, when he reached 
the home spot there were burning em- 
bers, charred trees, and ruin. Where 
were the wife and children? Could it 
be that their bones were burning in those 
heaps of hot ashes that marked the sight 
of the house? Possibly they had escaped 
and were in the woods. What was to 
be done? After days they met again, and 
what a reunion it must have been! Then 
with brave hearts they pushed back to the 
homestead to begin over again—and with 
nothing. It was in this second home that 





the story was told me. Do you want a 
Sunday school out here in your little 
school house? A Sunday school! My, 
what a God-send that would be. Yes, 
can you help us start a Sunday school? 

That was the way it came about, and 
now there is a little Sunday school start- 
ed. In another town there is a little 
church. -As the train pulled in I saw a 
girl of about fourteen years of age run- 
ning toward the depot. When I stepped 
off this girl came to me, saying, “Mr. 
Risinger, we want you to come to our 
home for entertainment.” We walked 
the length of the platform when we were 
met by a big, happy looking fellow who 
said, ‘And is this Mr. Risinger?” I said 
that was the name I went by, and he 
said, “Well, go right over to the hotel, 
there is plenty of room for you, make 
yourself at home.” ‘Then the girl said, 
“Oh, no, I’ve got him first and he is 
going to our house,” and go I did. 

The girl was a member of the church, 
but her father was not; he only went to 
church on funeral occasions. He met me 
cordially when he came home for supper 
and we had a delightful talk in the eve- 
ning. Sunday morning came and while 
seated at the table I was telling them 
about the work of the Publication So- 
ciety. It was all new to them. After 
awhile the man got up and walked around 
behind his wife’s chair and slipping his 
arm around her neck, said, “Say, wife, 
do you ’spose it'll hurt me to go to church 
this morning? I’m feelin’ real well now 
and I’d like to hear that man preach. I'll 
sit in a back seat so as not to disturb the 
rest of the folks, cause if I went up 
front it might take their breath away to 
see me there.” He went in the morning 
and he went at night and he said if I 
stayed awhile he would go all the time. 
He carried my Bible home for me after 
the evening service, and while sitting 
around the stove he said, “Well, you 
have got hold of me to-night; you made 
me feel there was something more to live 
for. I never looked at Christianity as I 
do to-night.” ‘There are many profitable 
days of labor. 
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The Grip of the Past 
By Rev. C. E. Chaney, Maubin, Burma 


SZ READ in a recent number 
of Missions the statement 
of a delegate to the conven- 
tion at Agra that of all the 
religions with which he 
came in contact Buddhism 
was the most difficult with 
which Christianity had to 
cope. Its power is not so much in any 
intrinsic value in itself as in the grip 
which the past has upon the Oriental. 
Where the western mind looks ahead and 
calls for the truth to aid him in the de- 
cisions of life, the Oriental looks back 
and asks, ‘“‘what did the fathers do?” In 
essence the Occidental acquires the pow- 
er and desire to think for himself, and 
he assumes the responsibility of his de- 
cisions. —The Oriental mind shrinks from 
taking responsibility and thrusts it back 
upon the fathers. 

For illustration of this difficulty can 
you let your imagination put you in the 
following state of mind and spirit? A 
Buddhist boy comes to the mission school 
with generations of Buddhism filtered 
down into him. He has known nothing 
else. After several years in the school 
where the Bible has been a daily text- 
book with other studies; where the mind 
has been trained to think and knowledge 
has been increased; and where he has 
come into personal contact with native 
and foreign Christians, the following 
state of mind and soul is often the result: 
The boy is convinced that there is no 
question about the superior worth mor- 
ally and spiritually of Christianity over 
Buddhism. Yet Buddhism is a religion, 
and to his mind it MAY BE the RIGHT re- 
ligion. To accept Christianity as a re- 
ligion is like taking a leap into the dark. 
To us what an absurd and untenable po- 
sition, and yet to many it is a real and 
serious problem that causes much travail 
of soul. This invisible hand of the past 
has a terrible grip. 

And yet herein is our hope. The her- 
mit crab cannot live when pulled out of 
his shell into the blaze of the sunlight. 
Buddhism cannot exist where there is 
plenty of light and truth. It is depen- 





dent on a soil of ignorance and supersti- 
tion. Light and truth are inevitably 
coming to Burma and this grip of the 
past will disappear like thin air. It may 
be that Buddhism, chameleon like, will 
live a while in the light of Christianity, 
hiding in borrowed colors. Like Hindu- 
ism, some of its leaders have adopted a 
unitarian philosophy and grafted it into 
their godless system. Real Buddhism has 
no god. And in this we see great hope, 
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for it is a step in the right direction. Uni- 
tarian tendencies for these godless or pan- 
theistic cults is a step in progress and a 
preparation to the highest revelation of 
God to this world in His Son Jesus 
Christ. 

Mighty as the grip of the past is, there 
is to-day a mightier hand which has laid 
hold of Burma; it is the hand that holds 
the stars in their courses and gives out 
life to the whole creation. That hand is 
stirring the dry bones and making people 
think as they never have before. A new 
life is showing itself on every hand. Be- 
fore it the great idol of Buddhism, out- 
wardly unmovable, is feeling its founda- 
tions tremble. Her devotees are bestir- 
ring themselves to prop it up and this ac- 
counts for some of the present activity. 
But as sure as God is in His heavens the 
idol cannot withstand the slow but sure 
undermining of its foundations by the 
truth. 
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THE ROOFS OF CAMAGUEY 


The Cuban Convention 
By Rev. Fred J. Peters 


2S I write you a brief account 
of my impressions of the 
Convention of our Cuban 
Churches, held at Cama- 
guey, I have before my 
mind the circumstances of 
the last meetings I attended 
of like nature, which were 
at Jamestown, New York, in the meet- 
ings of the Chautauqua Association. 

Last year the journey was made from 
Mayville to Jamestown through the love- 
ly scenery by the side of the famous Chau- 
tauqua Lake, with its background of 
pines, spruce, elms and maples so dear to 
our heart. 

The scene was changed this time, as 
the delegates from El] Cristo, a party ten 
or twelve strong, headed by Dr. Moseley 
and wife, boarded the train at the little 
station here. On the train we found 
some brother delegates who had come up 
from Santiago to represent our church 
there. And so our little party from the 
heart of the Cuban work received its first 
increase. There was an exhilarating feel- 
ing of breezy, new life about every one 
that was charming and captivating in its 
freshness, as we moved on to attend the 





sixth Convention of the Baptist Churches 
of Eastern Cuba. 

The scene was changed as to the cars. 
They are by no means so nice as the fine 
cars I traveled in last year, especially 
when it is remembered we take the sec- 
ond class here for cheapness. Let it be 
remembered, too, that there are no non- 
smoking cars here, and that nearly every 
one smokes nearly all the time, so that 
you are traveling most of the time in a 
cloud of very offensive tobacco smoke, 
which penetrates to the innermost re- 
cesses of one’s clothing, and remains there 
for a long while afterward. We do not 
complain; we only mention it so that 
you may get an impression of the place. 
We can joyfully say Philippians 4-11. 

The scene was changed as to people. 
Here were Negroes of all hues, from the 
dusky, coal-black son of Ham, to the 
curly-headed mulatto, three or four gen- 
erations removed from him, bleached into 
sallowness by contact with white blood. 
Then mixed up with this goodly com- 
pany were all tints of the Spanish-Cuban 
from white to yellow, with here and 
there undoubted traces of Indian ances- 
try. Besides these there were a few Eng- 
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lish-speaking people in the train other 
than ourselves. Our numbers increased 
as ever and anon we picked up one of 
our missionaries, or a native pastor and 
delegate. And so the thermometer of 
the Convention rose as hour by hour the 
train-load of Baptists increased. By the 
time we reached Camagiiey our group 
had grown to about thirty-five, during a 
trip of 225 miles. 

The scenery, too, was changed. It was 
entirely tropical. Numberless palm trees 
lined the sides of the track, or the sky 
line of the hills away in the distance. 
Prominent among these were the royal 
palm, the cocoanut palm, the yarei palm 
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from which fans are made, and the yara- 
guana palm from which hats are made. 
Banana, orange and lime trees were also 
in evidence everywhere. ‘Then in the 
woods the famous cedar and mahogany 
trees are to be seen. “They are being ex- 
ploited rapidly now as is shown by the 
large quantities cut and piled all along 
by the side of the railroad. 

Among all this luxuriant vegetation 
were native huts still built and thatched 
with palm branches, while here and there 
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were a few American houses, the advance 
guards of civilization. 

We reached Camagtiey finally at 4 
p. m., after a journey of seven and a half 
hours. Brother Wilson was at the sta- 
tion to meet us and gave us a warm wel- 
come. He had been able to secure reduc- 
tions for us at all the hotels, as well as 
half fares on the railroad. We were 
soon located in one of these hotels, and 
after supper went without delay to the 
spacious Baptist church, to be present at 
the opening session of the Convention. 

Dr. Moseley preached the sermon, and 
in it he struck the note of the highest 
octave of Christian experience, and made 
it the keynote of the Convention. His 
text was, Ex. 14:15: “Speak unto the 
children of Israel that they go forward.” 
It was the appeal to more faith in God. 
There was nothing impossible to faith. 
The Red Sea, the Desert, the Egyptians, 
so terrible, were nothing to the God of 
Israel. And so our difficulties in Cuba 
were no impediment to faith. 

A consecration service followed the 
sermon, when some of us, realizing that 
“the God who lived in Moses’ time is 
just the same to-day,” made a fuller sur- 
render of ourselves, that He might do a 
great work through us in Cuba. 

Wednesday and Thursday were the 
busy days of the Convention, and they 
were literally crowded with work. There 
was an unusually large delegation from 
the churches, so I am told by Secretary 
Howell, who has been in the work for 
some years. This is the more remarkable 
when the great distances many delegates 
have to travel are taken into account. 
One strong, enthusiastic company, head- 
ed by Brother McCarthy, had come all 
the way from the easternmost point of 
the island, hundreds of miles by sea and 
land. Another group, in charge of Broth- 
er Howell had to force their way through 
a train wreck in order to be present. The 
love and devotion of these dear brethren 
is beautiful to behold. It is a joy and 
stimulus to rub shoulders with them. 

I was surprised and pleased with the 
stability, spirituality and mental calibre 
of some of our native and Spanish pas- 
tors, who would do good duty in any 
moderate sized home church. 
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THE BAPTIST CHURCH IN CAMAGUEY 


The discourses were along practical 
lines most of the time; the discussion of 
difficulties and conditions in church work, 
etc. A sunrise prayer meeting was held 
on Thursday and Friday morning, when 
most of the delegates were present. 

The churches report 307 baptisms for 
the year. ‘The sum collected for self- 
support amounted to $1,057.79, which is 
a ten per cent. increase on last year. 

One epoch-making event of the Con- 
vention was the passing of a resolution, 
in which all the pastors and delegates 
adopted self-support as the definite pol- 
icy of their respective churches. ‘There 
was a Clause in the resolution pledging 
them to make the tithing system the first 
goal of their efforts. 

Another important event was the dis- 
cussion of the scheme for the establish- 
ment of an industrial school in connec- 
tion with the colleges at El Cristo. A 
- committee was appointed to report on the 
matter. When their report was present- 
ed the next day, it was unanimously 
adopted in the form of an appeal to the 
Home Mission Society and the American 
churches for help to establish this needy 
department. All the pastors present 
pledged themselves to help make it a suc- 
cess. 

There are many things which must go 


unmentioned in a brief report like this, 
but it would not do to overlook the help 
received in the singing by Mrs. Moseley, 
who handled the material on hand excel- 
lently, while a quartette from the colleges 
did good service. 

The Convention ended as it began 
with the spiritual element strongly em- 
phasized, by a talk at the sunrise prayer 
meeting on the Welsh Revival, during 
which an appeal was made for us all to 
seek the enduement of the Holy Spirit 
for the life personal, and the ‘‘demon- 
stration of the Holy Spirit and power” in 
the meetings, instead of “enticing words 
of man’s wisdom.” 

Looking back over the Convention, the 
sum of the impressions received seems to 
be this: —The Cuban churches have been 
going through a period of remarkable in- 
gathering, at present there is a lull. The 
time has come for the churches to make 
a forward move into a deeper life. ‘The 
delegates were more or less conscious of 
this, and there was evidence all through 
of a growing willingness to take the step 
and pay the price. If not, will not Christ 
remove our candlestick? But if the 
churches follow the lead of the Spirit 
into the deeper life of self-denial, what 
may we expect? 

A Cuban Revival? Ojala! 
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Misieleieleleienoneieeteienenetenenenenneneisnenen=nenen 
Missionary Program Topics for 1910 


January. Tue Mission Work or NortTHERN BAPTISTS. 
February. Our Foreicn EpucaTIoNAL WorkK AND Its’ Propucts. 
March. Our Home EpucaTIionNAL WorK AND RACE PRoGRESS. 
April. Baptist PRINCIPLES IN Europe. (Baptism of Oncken, April 22, 1834.) 
May. MISSIONS TO THE FOREIGNERS IN AMERICA. 
June. ForEIGN MiIssioNARY PROBLEMS AND Forces. (A World Conference 
Program. ) 

July. FRONTIER MISSIONS AND CHURCH BUILDING. 
August. THE CLAIMS OF STEWARDSHIP. 
September. THE GOSPEL By WAGON AND Car. 
October. A Day’s Work oF A MISSIONARY. 
November. EVANGELIZING THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 
December. TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL LANpDs. 

® 

The Claims of Stewardship 
Hymn: “My life I gave for thee, What hast thou given for me?” 


2. ScripTuRE PassaGes oN GivinG (2 Cor. 9:8; Luke 16:2; Mal. 3:10; 1 Chron. 29: 
11, 14; etc.), followed by Prayer. 


3. READING: 


“Two Instances of Heroic Giving.” (Furnished by the Home Mission 


Society on application.) 
Hymn: “Take my life, and let it be Consecrated, Lord, to Thee.” 


5. READING: 


“Christian Stewardship,” by Secretary J. M. Moore (in this number 


of Missions). 


Hymn: 


SELECTION : 


(Selected. ) 
“United instead of Divided Giving,” by Dr. L. C. Barnes (furnished 


by Forward Movement, or any of the Societies on request). 


“Systematic Giving,” by Charles C. Cook, D.D. (furnished by Forward 





8. READING: 
Movement). “The Way the Chinese Give” (p. 537, Missions). 
9. Hymn. 


Note.—For the material above, apply to the Forward Movement, Ford Building, 
Boston. If the leader has access to the little volume entitled Stewardship and Mis- 
sions, by Dr. C. C. Cook, published by the Publication Society for the Baptist Forward 
Movement for Missionary Education (in cloth, 50 cts.), selections may be made that 
will aid in the program. The leader may prepare a paper on Systematic Giving, 
and introduce that in place of a selection. Apply to the Forward Movement for 
a package of literature on this subject, which will be furnished at a small postage 


charge. 
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Echoes from the Oriental Press 


Creeds Change, Religion Remains 
I N a recent number of Uchu, Dr. Miyake 

discusses in a very calm manner his 
views concerning the impossibility of any 
one religion being able to suit all minds. It 
is interesting to notice his views in brief. 
He says: “The creeds men adopt depend 
largely on inherited tastes, education or 
environment. Both in Christian and in 
Buddhist countries mysticism has charm 


for certain minds. As science advances,. 


religion is bound to undergo rationaliza- 
tion more and more. Almost all persons 
of intelligence and knowledge who have 
religious faith have ceased to place any 
confidence in ancient traditions, yet many 
of these people join in religious worship. 
They do so because they consider that 
the general effect of the worship is good. 
The tendency to-day is for men to keep 
their personal convictions on religion to 
themselves. It seems certain that neither 
science nor philosophy can take the place 
of religion. Hence we must infer that in 
an altered form religion will still exist.” 


* 


A Japanese Christian Creed 

The organ of the Y. M. C. A. in Japan, 
Kaitakusha, which is widely read by the 
young men of Japan, both Christian and 
un-Christian, has recently contained some 
very strong articles. One upon the sub- 
ject of “The Study of Doctrine and the 
Culture of Faith” has said, among other 
things: “In days gone by Christians 
rather gloried in the supposed unreason- 
ableness of their religion. . We now real- 
ize that God is within us. Reasoning has 
brought about this change. That reason- 
ing dishonors God is a great mistake. It 
has, in bringing Him nearer to us, in- 
creased our reverence for Him. Reason- 
ing has thus proved an aid to faith. In 
mental processes all three faculties com- 


plement and aid each other. As for re- 
ligious life, it is necessarily closely con- 
nected with the intellect, the emotions 
and the will, but in faith reason must play 
a very important part. It seems that 
nothing is more urgent than a thorough 
study of Christian doctrine. We have to 
decide what shall be the leading teach- 
ings of our Japanese Christianity. Young 
men should set themselves to investigate 
the subject of Christian doctrines and 
should determine what is most worthy of 
forming a part of our Japanese Christian 
creed.” 


+ 


The Bible the Best Book 

In another article in the same maga- 
zine, Mr. Kashiwai, a well known re- 
ligious writer and teacher, says: “Re- 
ligious investigation may err in becoming 
too wide, and religious experience may 
do the same when confined to too narrow 
limits. When investigating Christianity 
it is not necessary to inquire what are 
the views of scientists, literary men and 
artists. That is not the way to get at 
the truth. With certain students of re- 
ligion there is too great a tendency to 
attach importance to what people who 
are not authorities on religion may say 
about it. For Christianity the Bible is 
the best book to study. There are mys- 
teries which are only revealed to those 
who devote themselves to Christ unre- 
servedly. In order to understand religion 
properly one must take into account the 
many varieties of religious experience of 
which the Bible furnishes examples. To 
each of us personally these experiences 
may be more or less strange, but it would 
be wrong to draw conclusions from this 
as to their impossibility in the case of 
others, as the history of each man’s ex- 
perience differs.” 
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China and Tibet 

Of the relation of China to the great 
Tibetan question, the North China Herald 
has this very significant remark to make: 
“China is introducing into her present 
dealings with Tibet a business-like dis- 
patch that is strongly at variance with the 
usual practice of her diplomacy. Suprem- 
acy over Tibet is a political question of 
the first importance to China, not only on 
account of the protection the country af- 
fords geographically but also on account 
of the great spiritual influence which the 
two pontiffs exercise over all Mongolians. 
As long as China has the Dalai Lama in 
its power it can keep the Mongols in 
check, while in other circumstances the 
Dalai Lama could stir them up to insur- 
rection against China. Now that the Dalai 
Lama has escaped from Tibet it will be 
to China’s interest to avoid goading the 
Tibetans into desultory insurrection, which 
would retard the progress of the country 
and constitute a standing menace to peace 
in China’s northern territory. Tibet un- 
der enlightened government und opened 
up to trade would become a vaiuable as- 
set rather than an incumbrance to the 
Chinese Empire.” 


Abandoning Traditions 
The change of attitude of the Chinese 
mind towards its cherished traditions may 
be appreciated somewhat as expressed by 
the words of Ching Ting-yi, a Taotai of 
Shanghai and manager of the Hupeh Ce- 


ment Works, in a letter addressed by him . 


to the Shanghai City Council regarding 
the proposed erection of a pagoda which 
was under discussion. “Fungshui” is an 
expression hard to translate, meaning good 
luck or favorable conditions, and is the 
basis of an indefinite variety of experi- 
ences in China. It is the reason for al- 
most all action. The Taotai says: “Some 
object and some do not to the erection 
of the pagoda. It is to be observed that 
this talk about ‘Fungshui’ is really with- 
out basis and is a matter of ridicule to 
people of understanding.” 
% 
Spirit of Progress 

The North China Herald, writing of the 
bill in the Japanese Diet to secure to for- 
eigners the right to own land in Japan, 
makes the following suggestive comment: 
“Broadly speaking, the bill is not ex- 
pected to make a great difference in the 
actual state of alien land tenure in Japan. 
Its effect is rather to be sought in its 
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moral than in its material significance, as 
evidence that Japan has indeed put behind 
her the narrow exclusiveness of bygone 
obscurity and has taken her place in the 
comity of nations: and looking to this ex- 
ample we may well express a wish that 
China would consent to be guided by the 
same spirit of liberty. If the tendencies 
of the day are international in business 
and finance, there is nothing incompatible 
in those tendencies with the maintenance 
of true nationality, but so long as the gov- 
erning class of China refuse to recognize 
that fact, she will continue not only to 
stand in a different category from the rest 
of the nations but to deprive herself of 
the full heritage that should be hers.” 
% 
Habits that Hinder 

The difficulties which stand in the way 
of a Brahmin becoming an open and 
avowed Christian are vividly set forth by 
an Ongole lawyer, T. Nayana Sastri, in 
the Christian Patriot of India, in a long 
letter from which we make the following 
extract: “Christianity is a simple re- 
ligion, free from the complexities of tedi- 
ous and expensive rites and rituals which 
characterize Hinduism, and Christianity 
ought certainly to appeal to the class of 
Hindus who are dissatisfied with their re- 
ligion. If so, how is it that such Hindus 
have not forsworn Hinduism? There 
ought to be something, if not in Chris- 
tianity, in Christian society, something 
which repels the ardent and impetuous 
Brahmin from embracing Christian re- 
ligion. Well, what is that thing? It is 
no other than that there are certain habits 
of life of the Christians to which the 
Brahmin has a strong, instinctive repug- 
nance. It is simply impossible for a 
Brahmin who is habituated to this su- 
preme cleanliness to expect the same in a 
native Christian which represents a col- 
lection of miscellaneous humanity from 
all ranks and conditions of life and so- 
ciety. The Brahmin convert, after con- 
version, to associate, to dine with, and 
to eat the food prepared by the hand of 
Christian converts who come from Par- 
iahs and Chucklers who are the very anti- 
podes of the Brahmins in respect of 
cleanliness and whom the Brahmin re- 
ligion has for ages condemned as unap- 
proachable mainly by reasons of their 
filthy habits of life.” 
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Christian Stewardship 


The Northern Baptist Convention 
Committee on Stewardship, of which 
Secretary John M. Moore is chairman, 
made its report at Chicago. We give be- 
low portions of the report and the recom- 
mendations, which were adopted. ‘The 
matter is one of great importance. 
Recommendation 4 is especially com- 
mended to the churches. 


METHODS 


It is pretty well agreed now that 
success in promoting giving will be 
found through two lines of effort. On 
the one hand, the individual must be 
taught to “lay by” a worthy proportion 
of his income for Christian work, and, on 
the other hand, the church must provide 
for weekly presentation of offerings, both 
for local church finance, and for the mis- 
sionary enterprise. There is no agree- 
ment, nor is there likely to be for some 
time, as to the ground of obligation to 
give a tenth of the income to Christian 
work; but there is a practical unanimity 
of opinion among pastors and other lead- 
ers, that this is a practicable proportion 
for most people with which to begin. The 
weekly offering to missions is being wide- 
ly urged now in practically all denomina- 
tions, and the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement is emphasizing it everywhere. 
There is widespread feeling as to the de- 
sirability of unifying the giving of all de- 
partments of the church. This is being 
done now successfully by a few churches, 
which have but two funds, the one for 
local work, and the other for denomina- 
tional benevolences. 

At the last meeting of the Northern 
Baptist Convention two practical meas- 
ures for the promoting of larger giving 
were approved. The Convention recom- 
mended for the individual the proportion- 
ate giving to Christian work of not less 
than one tenth of the income, and for the 





church week-by-week offerings for mis- 
sions. 

Weekly giving to missions has been 
urged continuously. During the past few 
months, in codperation with the General 
Apportionment Committee, a remarkable 
campaign for weekly giving has been con- 
ducted. Double envelopes for Sunday 
schools have been provided by the For- 
ward Movement Committee throughout 
the year, but since December 1 both 
double and single envelopes for churches 
have been provided by the General Ap- 
portionment Committee. The correspon- 
dence concerning all of these, however, 
has been conducted through the Forward 
Movement office. As requested, the ex- 
ecutive officers of the general missionary 
societies instructed their field representa- 
tives early in the year to make this cam- 
paign for proportionate and weekly giv- 
ing a vital part of their work. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Your committee believes that this work, 
begun fourteen years ago in the appoint- 
ment of the Commission on Systematic 
Beneficence, continued by the General 
Committee on’Christian Stewardship, and 
now entrusted to the Forward Movement, 
is to-day more important and urgent than 
ever before. The Budget Apportionment 
Plan sets a goal for the churches. The 
new revelations of missionary opportun- 
ity and need at home and abroad call for 
far larger giving than has yet been known. 
The presentation of a higher standard of 
giving will be in vain unless there accom- 
pany it real help toward its attainment. 
We therefore recommend: 


1. That such additional literature as 
may seem necessary on the subject of 
giving be provided, in which the steward- 
ship idea of service shall be strongly sup- 
plemented by the partnership idea of fel- 
lowship in a great enterprise; a literature 
that shall address itself not alone to mo- 
tives of compulsion, but strongly also to 
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‘motives of impulsion, reinforcing the ap- 
peal to duty, to which we have given spe- 
cial emphasis in the past by an appeal to 
the prevailing passion for good invest- 
ment and the natural aspiration for the 
highest self-realization, both of which are 
divinely implanted and - well-nigh’ uni- 
versal. 


2. That we urge a continuous effort, 
especially among the young, to secure the 
formation of the habit of the proportion- 
ate giving of at least one tenth of the in- 
come to distinctively Christian work. 


3. That an effort be made to double 
during the year the number of churches 
and Sunday schools raising their mission- 
ary offerings by the weekly envelope 
system. 


4. That in order to promote unity of 
action in the local church, avoid waste 
and distracting appeals, each church en- 
deavor to secure the adoption of a unified 
plan of giving in which all auxiliary or- 
ganizations can cooperate. 


+ 


Advance in the Antilles 


“There is no more intricate, perplexing, 
and delicate study than a foreign people. 
. . .. The short and common method is 
to observe superficially, sweep aside a 
race as inferior or incompetent, immoral 
or irreligious, and pass on.’ It is another 
thing to get at the roots of a people’s 
life and character—to know them, their 
environment, heredity, dispositions, mo- 
tives, customs, training, and traditions. 
Only when you know these things can 
you judge the possibilities and proba- 
bilities of their national and individual 
development under new and favorable 
conditions.” 

These are the opening sentences from 
the third chapter of Dr. Grose’s new book, 
Advance in the Antilles, and the volume is 
well fitted to put the student in posses- 
sion of those facts which will enable him 
“to judge the possibilities and probabili- 
ties of the national development” of our 
neighbors in Cuba and Porto Rico. The 
thousands of young people who have 
found so much profit and inspiration in 
Aliens or Americans will welcome this 
latest book by the same author. 

The volume is necessarily compact and 
concise, but a most illuminating account 
of the conditions which confront the Pro- 
testant missionaries in the Antilles has 
been crowded into the seven chapters of 
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the text. Four of these chapters are de- 
voted to Cuba, under the following topics: 
Under Spanish Rule; Cuba Libre; The 
People and Their Life; Cuba as a Mis- 
sion Field. The remaining three deal 
with Porto Rico:—Past and Present in 
Porto Rico; The Island and Its People; 
The Missionary Outlook. 

The results of Spanish misrule are 
vividly presented, and the total failure of 
Roman Catholicism as a religious force 
in the islands is made apparent. It is a 
picture that moves one to profound grati- 
tude for the providence of God which 
made these United States—in their earlier 
history at least—predominantly Protes- 
tant. The results of missionary effort 
during the past ten years are gratifying 
and the present outlook is most hopeful, 
but a grave responsibility still rests upon 
the Protestant Christians of America. 
Their work is only well begun as yet. 

In speaking of the difficulties of mis- 
sionary work in Porto Rico, Dr. Grose 
says: “Perhaps the chief difficulty to be 
met, aside from the hostility of the 
priests, is the matter of racial dissimilar- 
ity and the natural antagonism between 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin. This 
race feeling is not the same as that be- 
tween the Anglo-Saxon and the Negro, 
but is as truly existent and must be taken 
into account. There is prejudice on both 
sides, but underneath prejudice the An- 
glo-Saxon at heart distrusts the Latin, 
while the Latin dislikes the Anglo-Saxon; 
and there is some basis for the feeling 
on both sides . . . deep down there 
is a race barrier that has never yet been 
overcome. Many students of the races 
think it never can be; all that can be 
hoped for is a peaceful and friendly and 
mutually serviceable modus _ vivendi. 
Those who, in spite of the ethnologists, 
believe that assimilation may be possible 
are the missionaries, whose faith in the 
transforming power of the gospel gives 
them hope of real unity through religious 
experience. ..... Were it not for the 
American missionaries and their unselfish 
and devoted labors there would be little 
hope that the Porto Ricans would ever 
understand us as we are in the main or 
come to like us.” Since this is so, how 
great the need of more earnest and in- 
telligent support for the American mis- 
sionaries in Porto Rico! 

Advance in the Antilles can be ordered 
through the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, 23 East 26th street, New 
York City. CF. G 
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A Handmaid of Evangelism 


| ar sacsatarigee tell you how much we are re- 
joiced at the interest that our laymen 
at home are taking in the work of foreign 
missions, at the wider and larger view 
that is coming to be held by men of abil- 
ity in the financial world. Money has 
been poured into the work of foreign mis- 
sions with a lavish hand in many ways, 
and yet as a matter of fact our mission- 
ary boards have been compelled to make 
their appropriation on rather limited 
scales, because of the wide area of the 
work and the limited funds. But as I face 
the possibilities of our industrial work 
as a handmaid of evangelism for the win- 
ning of this great land into the kingdom 
of Jesus Christ, it seems to me that there 
are possibilities unbounded for the invest- 
ment of consecrated Christian funds that 
ought to bring back at least the equivalent 
of the money invested, if not a fair profit 
on the investment. It is that such things 
must be tried on a small scale for fear 
that the money may be lost and the thing 
prove a failure. I grant you that much of 
the experimental work will be unprofit- 
able, and that is the reason why we are 
trying to carry on our Industrial Experi- 


ment Station, but I believe that there are 
wonderful possibilities where Christian 
men go at it as business men go at the 
proposition there in the home land. 

Many of our missionary force think 
that the problem of improving the condi- 
tion of the farming community in India is 
too big a task for the mission to under- 
take. It seems to me that the fact that it 
is so big a task is one of the calls of the 
Master to action on our part in facing 
it as a problem that must be met. Up to 
date we have reached simply a portion of 
the outcaste community, the very lowest 
of the people in India, but when we have 
shown to the Lord that we are able to 
handle the multitude of the great Sudra 
population, the farmers and land culti- 
vators of India, I feel sure that he will, 
through his Holy Spirit, bring multitudes 
of them into the kingdom of God, and I 
am convinced that one of the reasons 
why we have not yet had a large mass 
movement of the Sudras is that we are 
not ready to take care of them if they 
should come into our churches as at pres- 
ent organized.—S. D. Bawpven, Ongole, 
South India. 
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BUSY DAYS FOR DR. EAST 

Dr. East writes of his work accom- 
plished under difficulties among the Chin 
Hills: “I have had almost constant and 
severe pain in my left hip and leg for 
more than three months—I injured this 
six years ago in a fall from a mule. But 


I forget it when relieving others, and 
here is so much work that needs to be 
I am now in a village on the 


done. 


FAR LANDS 


Lushai border and am visiting as many 
places as I can in the Haka field before 
the rains. I am having from 50 to 200 
patients each day, and preaching while 
working, then having lantern talks at 
night. In one village I pulled forty-four 
teeth. Now it is 11 P. M., and I am 
just through for the day. It is a pleas- 
ure to travel here as I know the district 
and then it is such a joy to be able ta 


















































relieve so much suffering and to sow the 
seeds of the kingdom where Christ is not 
known.” 

NEWS FROM KENGTUNG 


Glorious reports of the touring season 
continue to come in. Mr. W. M. Young 
of Kengtung, Burma, writes of one tour 
in which he visited Christian villages 
largely: “On the trip 231 were baptized 
and I met personally about 2,000 Chris- 
tians. The tour greatly strengthened the 
work, both in Mong Lem State and in 
Kengtung. We spent about one week 
across the border in China. We held a 
mass meeting there and visited a number 
of Christian villages as well as several 
heathen villages. The’ largest village in 
that section, with forty-six houses, ac- 
cepted Christianity, and we baptized 113, 
including the heads of thirty-seven house- 
holds. The rest will come in soon. The 
spiritual development in some villages 
where they have had fair oversight and 
teaching has been marvelous. It was a 
beautiful sight to see one village after 
another, practically every person in the 
village, coming out some distance to meet 
us, and as soon as we came in sight to 
begin singing Christian hymns. Some of 
these unlettered people have a wonder- 
fully clear, strong faith. These better vil- 
lages show the possibilities of the work.” 


ROOSEVELT, FAIRBANKS, BRYAN 


The interest taken in foreign missions 
by such leaders in our political life as Mr. 
Roosevelt, Mr. Fairbanks and Mr. Bryan 
is a rebuke to the indifference of some 
others of our fellow citizens who travel 
in mission lands. Mr. Roosevelt visited 
a number of missions in Africa, Mr. Fair- 
banks has already made public his im- 
pressions of what he has seen in Italy 
and the Far East, and Mr. Bryan has re- 
turned from South America so profoundly 
impressed by the need and worth of mis- 
sions in that continent that he has offered 
to cooperate with the Presbyterian Board 
in establishing a college at Lima, Peru. 


THE BEGINNING OF A HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


A quotation from Mr. Forshee’s letter, 
written in joyful strain, of the work in 
Bacolod, Philippine Islands, shows a 
bright outlook: “We are just now plan- 
ning for our second annual association, 
which meets this year with the Saravia 
church. We are to dedicate the new 
church and probably will ordain four new 
preachers. One of the things that rejoice 
my heart is the plan that our churches 
have formed entirely at their own voli- 
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tion, I think, that is to unite in the sup- 
port of two young men at the Bible 
school. You do not know how glad I 
was when this thing came to my knowl- 
edge. It is just what I have been work- 
ing for, to get them to feel a partnership 
and ownership in their own work. The 
plan is to be presented at the association 
which meets the 24th and 25th of this 
month. It will really mean in a way the 
beginning of a home mission society, for 
all of the churches will be asked to help, 
a treasurer will be appointed and a com- 
mittee to manage the thing.” 


WORK FOR LEPERS IN JAPAN 


Whereas twenty-five years ago there 
were reported to be over 100,000 lepers 
in Japan infesting the streets and en- 
trances to public buildings everywhere 
and presenting a sickening spectacle with 
their filth and unsightly sores, to-day 
these public places, in some cities at least, 
are nearly rid of them. Much of this 
change is due to the work of Miss Riddel 
of the Church of England, who first 
founded a Christian home for lepers in 
Humamoto and later organized a great 
meeting in Tokyo in favor of her work. 
This led directly to action on part of the 
government in giving aid to such Chris- 
tian homes as Miss Riddel’s, and espe- 
cially to the largest one of its kind, in 
Tokyo. Here not only is the physical 
suffering of nearly three hundred lepers 
allayed, but the love of Christ is brought 
into their lives to make them brighter and 
in some cases even happy. This leper 
work has already become a milestone in 
the progress which Japan is making to- 
ward Christianity. 


THE DAUNTLESS FILIPINO 


The most urgent appeals for American 
teachers come from the Jaro Industrial 
School, which is now face to face with 
the question of losing its best young men 
or of providing for their further instruc- 
tion, for they have clearly outgrown their 
surroundings. And these young Filipinos 
are worthy of all the education which 
might be given them, for they are young 
men of high ideals and lofty ambitions. 
One of their ambitions is to preach the 
gospel and it takes courage in Jaro to 
preach the gospel. Only the other day 
one young man who is now in the High 
School was struck in the face by a good 
sized rock as he was sitting on the plat- 
form at a preaching service. Such inci- 
dents, however, do not dampen their ar- 
dor in Christian service. In the seventh 
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grade class of fourteen members the last 
two were baptized on March 13th, with 
fourteen other students from the other 
grades. 

DEFINITE ANSWER TO PRAYER 


The story of a wonderful answer to 
prayer comes from the China Inland Mis- 
sion. Mr. Doherty of that mission was 
taken very critically ill some months ago 
with diphtheria. Violent hemorrhages of 
the throat occurred for nearly a week 
until finally his condition became such 
that the doctors all declared that they 
had done for him all that it was possible 
to do. At this point the wonderful thing 
happened. Members of the mission gave 
themselves up to prayer in behalf of him 
who had passed beyond reach of medical 
aid. And their prayer was heard. The 
hemorrhages were stopped. The man 
worn out with disease enjoyed five hours 
of sweet and unbroken sleep the first 
night and eight hours the second. Thus 
God directly answered the prayer of his 
children. 

ENCOURAGING SIGNS IN TURA 


Mrs. Crozier writes concerning affairs 
at Tura, Assam: “This year the Tura 
school began February 14th with an en- 
rolment of 250; of these twenty are girls 
in the boarding school. We are pleased 
with the general good spirit among this 
large body of students. This week is 
being observed as a week of prayer all 
over the hills with a set of subjects ar- 
ranged at the association. We rejoice in 
the deeper interest in spiritual things here 
at Tura. The mothers are coming to 
Sunday school and women’s meeting as 
they have not done before in years. School 
boys are coming for help in Bible study 
and the opportunities for service are 
legion.” 

AN EARNEST OF GREATER THINGS 


Even in conservative Kiating where the 
people cling hard to their old religions 
and superstitions and for the most part 
listen to the gospel merely out of polite- 
ness or curiosity, we hear of a revival 
which, though not as large as some re- 
vivals in other parts of China, is surely 
the earnest of larger blessings to come. 
Miss Mason writes: “Never before had 
the Chinese Christians here seen or heard 
such an earnest and forceful native 
preacher as Mr. Kyin, who is very gifted 
and eloquent. They listened as if spell- 


bound to his powerful sermons and ad- 
dresses, but they remained apparently un- 
moved until the last three days, when 
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many made public confession of sin, testi- 
fying afterwards to the peace and joy 
they had received after the consciousness 
of being forgiven.” 

OPENING A GIRL’S SCHOOL IN WEST CHINA 

An old Chinese house containing twen- 
ty-one rooms at Kiating, West China, is 
to be opened in the fall as a giris’ board- 
ing school. The structure is very barn- 
like in its fittings and appearance at pres- 
ent, although Miss Mason and her com- 
panion, Miss Burbridge of the China In- 
land Mission, have been living for some 
time in six of the rooms which were fitted 
up for their use with glass windows, 
board floors and ceilings. Before Sep- 
tember they are hoping to have the re- 
maining fifteen rooms put into habitable 
condition for the family of twenty-five 
boarders which they will be able to ac- 
commodate. This is the best location in 
the city for school work of this sort and 
they are looking toward a larger and bet- 
ter equipment in the future. 

“AND A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM” 

Larger and more flourishing than ever 
before in its history, the kindergarten in 
Morioka, Japan, graduates this year thirty 
little people who have. been carefully 
trained in Christian principles by Mr. and 
Mrs, Topping. Nearly all of them go 
into the practice or normal school just 
across the street. This school has been 
particularly prejudiced against Christian- 
ity heretofore, and Mr. and Mrs. Topping 
are praying that these little people may be 
real messengers of light to the school. 

AN HONOR TO MR. ARMSTRONG 

Rev. W. F. Armstrong, missionary for 
twenty-six years to the Tamils and Tel- 
ugus in Rangoon, Burma, received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity this year 
from Acadia College of Wolfville, Nova 
Scotia. 
THE “MILLION SOULS MOVEMENT” IN KOREA 

The question which some people have 
debated—whether it is right to ask God 
for a definite number of converts in a 
given space of time—seems to be answer- 
ing itself in the “Million Souls Move- 
ment” of Korea. First, the Christians of 
Korea asked for twenty converts in one 
year and at the end of that time there 
were twenty-five. Again they asked for 
one hundred and one hundred and twen- 
ty-five was the answer. Now they are 
asking for one million souls before the 
ninth day of October, 1910. Men are 
pledging time and strength to the effort 
with apostolic zeal, the fire is spreading 

















throughout Korea, and the mighty vol- 
ume of prayer which ascends to the 
Throne day and night is steadily increas- 
ing—God alone knows what the result 
will be. 


NEW CHAPEL AND SCHOOL BUILT BY KARENS 


When Rev. L. W. Cronkhite, D.D., re- 
turned to Bassein, Burma, after furlough 
he found many things connected with the 
school equipment badly in need of re- 
pair. He started in to raise a special 
fund of eight hundred rupees ($267) 
among the Karens themselves, in addi- 
tion to their usual giving, to meet the 
expense of the necessary repairs and new 
equipment. Now he reports a splendid 
response from his people, even more than 
he dared to hope. This means that the 
way has been cleared another year for the 
new chapel and school building for which 
the Karens are trying to raise the fund 
entirely among themselves—a matter of 
eight hundred dollars or more. And they 
have faith to believe that they will suc- 
ceed. 


IN THE BIBLE SCHOOL AT JARO 


For the past two weeks we have had 
about twenty-five students. Many of 
them were boys from the Industrial 
School taking a special course in bibli- 
cal instruction before going out to preach 
during their vacation. In the morning 
they attended classes and in the afternoon 
they worked to pay for their support. It 
fell to my lot to give them employment, 
and I can assure you that my wits had to 
work overtime to keep them busy. “Some 
folks say that a Filipino won’t work.” But 
I know he will—at least, boys who have 
been in the Jaro Industrial School will. 
They all want to preach during vacation. 
And—please make a note of this—not one 
of them has said a word to me about how 
much money: they would receive for 
preaching; it seems not to have entered 
into their minds to inquire what their 
wages will be. If they were to engage 
in secular work they would get half as 
much again as they would from preach- 
ing.—H. W. Muncer. 


NEW LITERATURE READY 


Several new folders and pamphlets have 
been prepared this spring and are now 
ready for distribution by the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. “What 
Foreign Missions Have Done for Chris- 
tian Lands,” by District Secretary Dob- 
bins, is a very clear statement of the re- 
sults of foreign missions, direct and in- 
direct, in enriching and deepening life in 
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the home land. “How Bingaman Was 
Won,” a story telling in graphic manner 
how a church of native Christians was 
made independent and self-supporting by 
a concrete object-lesson applied by the 
missionary, gives one a _ suggestive 
glimpse into the missionary’s work. A 
collection of sixty or more brief and 
pointed quotations concerning foreign 
missions from the writings of men as 
well known as David Livingstone and 
President Taft have been collated into 
an eight-page pamphlet entitled “Mis- 
sionary Briefs.” This is invaluable to 
every pastor, for use in sermons, mission- 
ary and otherwise, and on the church 
calendar. 

The Prayer Cycle for Foreign Missions 
for July, August and September presents 
the needs of those missionaries who are 
overburdened by the lack of reénforce- 
ments. It should be in the hands of every 
member of our churches in order that 
they may pray intelligently and definitely 
for the workers in the far lands. Ten 
cents a year. 

Attention is also called to three new 
stereopticon lectures on Japan. Two are 
now ready. “Picturesque Japan” is a de- 
scriptive lecture delightfully portraying 
the country and its people. “The Inland 
Sea and the Liuchin Islands” has to do 
principally with Captain Bickel’s work 
on the “Gospel Ship” and missionary 
work on the little known islands to the 
south of the main archipelago. The third, 
which will be ready early in the fall, is 
to be a general lecture on missionary 
work in Japan. 

SGAW KAREN HYMNAL 

Any book lover might handle with 
pride the Sgaw Karen Hymn and Tune 
Book recently published by the American 
Baptist Mission Press at Rangoon. It is 
bound in black leather stamped in gold, 
printed on an excellent quality of paper, 
gilt-edged, and contains about 280 tunes. 
The Karen Christians are famous singers, 
and the best of bindings are none too 
good for their well-loved hymns. They 
themselves, of course, bear all expenses of 
printing. 

PROGRESS OF TELUGU CHRISTIANS 

A real evangelistic force among the 
Telugus of South India is the work of 
the Telugu Publication Society, of which 
Rev. Frank Kurtz of Madira is business 
manager. The Telugu Baptist, which is 
published by this society, has a circula- 
tion. larger than any Hindu journal and 
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the society has published more Telugu 
books this last year than the Tract So- 
ciety which supplies all the missions. 
Many of the books and papers are read 
by Christians of other denominations and 
by many Hindus and some Mohamme- 
dans. Educationally, the Christian com- 
munity are far ahead of the Hindus. 


PHYSIOLOGY AN AID TO CHRISTIANITY 


The last Sunday evening service at the 
close of the training school in Yachow, 
West China, was given over to the stu- 
dents for a testimony meeting, and a 
most enthusiastic one it was. No long 
pauses or singing of hymns to take up 
time, but a meeting full of encourage- 
ment for the missionaries who had been 
compelled to spend their time teaching 
geography, physiology, etc., as well as 
the regular studies in the seminary. One 
after another the students spoke of the 
help and light they had received from 
these studies. Nearly all mentioned espe- 
cially how physiology had given them a 
real conception of our bodies as the tem- 
ples of the Holy Spirit and all of them 
testified to a better understanding of the 
Bible. 

AN AWAKENING IN THE JUNGLE 


“About a month ago,” writes Dr. 
Cronkhite, of Bassein, Burma, “I had the 
privilege of spending Sunday with one of 
our jungle churches which I have often 
visited, but have always found in a deep, 
deep sleep. This time there was a great 
change. I had been specially invited to 
witness the baptism of thirty-seven new 
converts, and to partake of the commun- 
ion afterwards. Of the thirty-seven, 
twenty-five are directly from heathen 
families, the others being sons and daugh- 
ters of Christian families. Almost all of 
the thirty-seven were young men and 
women. Now if only they can be trained 
carefully, what possibilities there are for 
that region!” 


+ 


The Judson Centennial 


In July, 1913, it‘ will be one hundred 
years since the landing of Adoniram Jud- 
son in Rangoon. The Executive Com- 
mittee, in conjunction with a committee 
of missionaries and natives already ap- 
pointed in Burma, are planning to ob- 
serve this noteworthy anniversary. Def- 
inite plans have not as yet been com- 
pleted, but it is expected that the observ- 
ance will be under the direction of a spe- 
cial commission and will include a cele- 
bration in Burma in November, 1913, a 
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deputation to that field and various edu- 
cational and inspirational features at 
home continuing through the year 1913- 
1914 and culminating in the centennial of 
the organization of the Foreign Mission 
Society in 1914. 

+ 


American Board Centenary 


The American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions have invited about 
sixty foreign missionary societies and 
boards in the United States, Great Britain 
and Europe to participate in the celebra- 
tion of their centenary to be held in Oc- 
tober in Boston. In view of the fact that 
two of the first five missionaries sent out 
under their board, Adoniram Judson and 
Luther Rice, were pioneers in the mis- 
sionary work of our Society, this invita- 
tion comes to us with special significance. 
One of the features of the celebration will 
be a pilgrimage to Andover to visit the 
sites associated with the early life of Jud- 
son and his companions. 


~% 


A Missionary an Honored Host 


His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Burma was royally entertained by the 
president and members of the Rangoon 
Trades Association at their annual dinner 
on the evening of March 31. The high- 
est in the land were present, among 
whom were, beside the guest of honor, 
the Honorable Sir Charles E. Fox, Chief 
Judge of the High Court; Mr. W. R. 
Stikeman, Esq., President of the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Honor- 
able H. P. Todd-Naylor, financial com- 
missioner, We note this event with 
peculiar interest in view of the fact that 
the president of the Association is Mr. 
F, D. Phinney, one of our missionaries, 
superintendent of our Baptist Mission 
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The Foreign Missionary Record 


ARRIVED 
Rev. A. C. Bowers, Mrs. Bowers and children, 
from Goalpara, Assam, at Pittsburg, Pa., 
June 4, 
J. E. Clough, D.D., and Mrs, Clough, from South 
India, at Boston, June 20. 


SAILED 


Rev. J. S. Adams, May 31, from New York for 
Hanyang, Central China, via Edinburgh. 

Dr. John L, Dearing, wife and son, June 2, from 
Boston for Tokyo, Japan, via Edinburgh. 


BORN 


To Rev. and Mrs. Charles G, Lewis, of Suifu, 

West China, on March 17, a daughter, Ruth. 
To Rev. and Mrs. C. E. Chaney, of Maubin, 
Eastman Hug- 


Burma, on April 3, a son, 
gings. 











The Home Mission Schools 


BY GEORGE SALE, D.D., 
SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION 


Americus Institute, Americus, Ga., has 
secured the codperation of the Anna T. 
Jeanes Fund for the aid of rural Negro 
schools. A supervising teacher under that 
fund has headquarters at the institute, 
and visits the rural public schools in the 
county, giving instruction in industrial 
work and suggestions as to improvement 
of school grounds. On April 15th a meet- 
ing was held at the institute, when all the 
county schools were represented and an 
exhibition made of the work of the year. 
In this and other ways the institute is in- 
fluencing the larger rural section by 
which it is surrounded. 

Last October the General Education 
Board made a gift of $3,000 to the insti- 
tute for equipment, conditioned on the 
raising of a like amount by the school. 
Already the condition has been met, and 
the school is adding $6,000 to its equip- 
ment. 

The Slater Board has furnished a teach- 
er of agriculture, and on a fifty-acre farm 
adjoining the school Principal Reddick 
proposes to convince us that a school 
farm can be made to pay, besides giving 
valuable instruction to the students. 

Bishop College, Marshall, Texas. Plans 
have been prepared for a new building at 
Bishop College to replace Marston Hall, 
the iren’s dormitory, which was de- 
stroyed by fire in November last. In a 
few weeks the work of construction will 
begin. The burned building was named 
for the Rev. S. W. Marston, father of 
Mr. Edgar L. Marston, a member of the 
Board of Managers of the Society. The 
new Marston Hall will be a handsome 
building, much larger than the old, and 
will offer accommodation for a large 
number of students. 

The commencement days at our At- 
lanta schools were marked by unusual 
events. At Spelman Seminary a memor- 
ial tablet to President Harriet E. Giles 
was unveiled in the presence of the teach- 
ers and students and a large gathering of 
alumnez. Prior to the unveiling a wreath 
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was placed on the memorial tablet to the 
first president, Miss S. B. Packard, by the 
“Spelman Grand-daughters’ Club,” which, 
be it known to the uninitiated, is a club 
of students numbering about a_ score 
whose mothers were Spelman girls in 
their day. 

At Atlanta Baptist College the corner- 
stone of the new recitation hall was laid, 
a large number of graduates being pres- 
ent. On this occasion $700 in cash was 
paid in, being the first fruit of the contri- 
bution of $5,000 toward the building from 
the Negro Baptists of Georgia. 

The joint commencement of the two 
schools was unusually interesting. The 
topics of the graduating addresses, such 
as “Neighborhood Work in Atlanta,” 
“The Call of Missions,” “The Crisis in 
Liberia,” and others of like character, in- 
dicate how the minds of the young people 
were being turned to the thought of ser- 
vice and to matters of a practical nature. 

Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. A day 
after commencement workmen began 
tearing down the rear portion of the 
Leonard Medical Building, which is to 
make way for the new addition to be 
erected this summer for laboratories. Ad- 
joining the Leonard Building a beautiful 
site has been secured for the new hos- 
pital, which is also to be erected this 
summer. These improvements will great- 
ly enhance the advantages offered for the 
training of physicians at the university, 
and.it is expected that there will be a 
very large attendance next fall. Shaw 
University is one of our largest institu- 
tions, with large enrollment in all de- 
partments. The buildings now being 
erected are part of a general plan for en- 
largement, and will be followed in the 
near future by an enlarged chapel and 
dining hall. 

Howe Institute, Memphis, Tenn., might 
be called the How institute, for Principal 
Fuller is showing us how to accomplish a 
number of things; how to instil into his 
students the idea of the dignity of lowly 
service; how to reach out and influence 
the women of the city and the pastors of 
the churches; how to win the sympathy 
and codperation of the white citizens; 
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how to transform an unsightly and un- 
sanitary hole in the ground into a sunken 
garden with. terraced sides and flowers, 
such that white neighbors come to look 
upon and admire. By the codperation of 
the General Education Board and of Mr. 
Charles Howe of Chicago, son of the 
founder of the school, large additions 
have been made to the material equip- 
ment of the institute during the past three 
years. 

Indian University. Rev. J. H. Randall, 
for nine years instructor in our Baptist 
school at Rangoon, Burma, has been ap- 
pointed president of our Indian school at 
Bacone, on the outskirts of the city of 
Muscogee, Oklahoma; associated with 
him will be Rev. W. A. S. Sharp, also 
formerly of Burma. It is proposed to in- 
troduce at once manual training and 
household industries into the school, and 
also to develop the large farm. Mr. 
Randall is enthusiastic about the possi- 
bilities of the farm, and enters sympa- 
thetically into the missionary purposes of 
the Society. ; 

A site for the Murrow Indian Orphans’ 
Home is to be furnished at Bacone, and 
both institutions will be under the direc- 
tion of President Randall. 

Dr. Moseley is enthusiastic in his re- 
port of conditions in our new college at 
El Cristo, Cuba. The director, Rev. Rob- 
ert Routledge, is the right man for the 
place, and the college has an able and 
harmonious faculty. It has been no easy 
task to reach this result. The influence 
of the institution extends throughout the 
entire island, and is only beginning. The 
Society has been fortunate in securing 
seasoned teachers and missionaries for 
Cuba, with a command of the Spanish 
language, acquired in other fields. Our 
Cuban work is full of encouragement. 


+ 
A Short Missionary Trip in Porto Rico 
BY C. S. DETWEILER 


Sunday noon after our Sunday school 
in Yauco, I mounted my horse and rode 
three hours along a steep, winding trail 
up the mountain side to Sierra Alta. Here 
I baptized two believers under most in- 
teresting circumstances. In a slight de- 
pression in the hills a pool had been made 
by damming up a small stream, and near- 
by a rude tent was pitched. There in the 
bright, exhilarating air of the mountains 
with a crowd of onlookers standing 


around the solemn and impressive act 
was performed. We used the occasion to 
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set forth our faith to many who otherwise 
would not come under the sound of the 
gospel. And at night again in the little 
chapel that overlooks the sea, with the 
twinkling lights of three towns far away 
beneath us, I preached to the people who 
came together for their usual service. 
The next morning was occupied in visit- 
ing in some of their homes and in private 
Bible study with the native pastor. In 
the afternoon by previous announcement 
a company of twelve gathered and went 
with us on a long, hard walk of an hour 
to another neighborhood, where we are 
opening up a new preaching point. Here 
another open-air service was held. The 
interest taken by the members of the 
Sierra Alta church in carrying the gospel 
to new places augurs well for the future 
of the work. At the close of this service 
in the lingering light of the summer eve- 
ning we hastened home, managing to get 
over the worst and most dangerous parts 
of the road before darkness overtook us. 


% 
A Merited Honor 


“Look out for Spelman Seminary; there 
is no better school in any country for any 
people.” Dr. J. L. M. Curry’s admoni- 
tion has always found an answering echo 
in the hearts of New England women. In 
seeking a suitable way to honor their able 
and consecrated leader, Mrs. George W. 
Coleman, president of the former wom- 
en’s home mission organization of New 
England for nineteen years, it was nat- 
ural that they should think of giving aid 
to Spelman in her name. “The Alice B. 
Coleman Fund” was accordingly present- 
ed May 25 at the Brookline (Mass.) Bap- 
tist Church by Mrs. W. H. Hinds of 
Providence, at the beginning of the first 
annual meeting of the New England 
Branch of the Woman’s Ame.ican Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society. The income 
from the fund will year by year help de- 
serving students who might not other- 
wise be able to remain at Spelinan. The 
fund was an utter surprise to Mis. Cole- 
man. In expressing her appreciation of 
it, she spoke of her joy over the interest 
taken in it by her friends, Mrs. John 
Nuveen and Miss Harriet E. Giles, of 
her own many personal associations with 
Spelman, and her happiness in the thought 
that her name was to be linked with the 
life of its students. The “A. B. C. Fund” 
amounts now to more than $1,725. It has 
been raised by the New England “circles” 
entirely in addition to their apportion- 




















ments, chiefly since April 1. By fall it is 
hoped that belated donations will have 
brought the total up to $2,000. 


+ 


A Call for Help 


BY H. R. MOSELEY, D.D. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF MISSIONS IN CUBA 


A town where we are anxious to have 
a chapel is Media Luna, which means 
“Half Moon.” It is the town of a large 
sugar estate owned by the Messrs. Beatty, 
two Englishmen, brothers, who have been 
in Cuba for many years. They offer to 
give us a centrally located lot and take 
our lumber from the town of Manzanillo 
to Media Luna free of charge. This is a 
large item of expense in building country 
chapels. They are of Protestant parent- 
age, but have never interested themselves 
very much, but they are now thoroughly 
interested. 

We already have at this town (popula- 
tion about 1,000 regular inhabitants but 
during the cane cutting and sugar grind- 
ing about 3,000) a small organized church 
with large congregations. The fact that 
the owners of the sugar plantation are 
friendly to us and willing to help in our 
work is a strong point in our favor, and 
I feel that we shall soon have a very 
flourishing church. Nearly every one in 
the town is connected with the sugar mill 
or are workers in the cane fields. Broth- 
er Belda, the pastor at Manzanillo, has 
been urging us to build there for two or 
three years and it is true that no house 
in the district will hold the congregations. 
We have had to hold our services in a pri- 
vate house ill located and entirely too 
small for the congregations. Media Luna 
is about twenty miles on the coast from 
Manzanillo, just about half way between 
Manzanillo and Niquero. Here is a fine 
chance for the young people of some as- 
sociation or State to build a chapel and 
thus be doing a permanent good. 


+ 


The Way the Chinese Give 


A letter from Pastor James Fung, Chi- 
cago, Ill., says: “It is just eleven months 
to-day since I came here from Seattle, 
Washington. I find that the total ex- 
penses of our mission are about $1,400 a 
year. Of this amount, the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society with the City 
Mission, pay $600 for my salary. The 
rent and the other current expenses, which 
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amount to $800, are paid by the Mission. 
The Sunday school collection amounts to 


about $103 a year. Aside from our own 
expenses, we have sent $586 to aid in 
building the new chapel at San Ning, 
Canton, China; $86 to help in the school 
for girls, and $83 to the school for the 
blind. Last week we also raised about 
$125 for another new chapel at Sai Ning 
Shi, San Ning, Canton, China. We hope 
we can raise more than $400 for this 
chapel, but we only have about eighteen 
church members living in Chicago, as our 
members go back to China from here to 
help build the chapels in order that they 
may help others to worship the true God. 

“We felt very much ashamed the past 
year because we did not have any offer- 
ing for the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society and the City Mission of Chi- 
cago, but we hope we will have one for 
next year. We have several young men 
who have come from other cities living 
with us and who are asking for their let- 
ters, in order to unite with our mission. 
Last year at this time our mission only 
had one service on Sunday, no meeting in 
the afternoon and evening. But we thank 
God now we have both an afternoon and 
evening meeting and the children come 
too. I have found some of our members 
who have not come to the mission for 
many years, but who have now come 
back. We have three Baptist Sunday 
schools in the city beside our own 
mission. I spend one week in each month 
preaching to them. We started a Bible 
class for the young ladies and the women 
and had an attendance of eight to fifteen, 
but as Miss Clark has gone to Ohio, we 
have no teacher for them. I hope you 
will pray for our work and the work in 
China.” 

+ 


Help that Counts 


When the Taylor Avenue Church, St. 
Louis, was organized in 1891 the several 
Baptist boards assisted in the pastor’s sal- 
ary. In a few years it was self-support- 
ing. In 1900 the church felt that better 
equipment was necessary. A lot was 
bought at the corner of Page and Euclid 
avenues and in 1903 a chapel was built, 
costing about sixteen thousand dollars. 
To do this the church had to carry a 
mortgage of more than ten thousand dol- 
lars, besides meeting street improvements. 
The several boards again helped the 
church, now known as the Euclid Avenue 
Baptist Church. January Ist, 1907, the 
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debt had been reduced to five thousand 
and by its own action the boards were re- 
leased from further assistance. On June 
Ist, 1910, the last penny of indebtedness 
was paid; the church is free of all debt 
with property easily worth twenty-five 
thousand dollars. In addition to this 
there are eight thousand dollars in good 
pledges towards the erection of an audi- 
torium. The present membership is over 
seven hundred, having averaged over a 
hundred additions per year for the last 
eleven years. Moral—it pays to help the 
struggling city church—S. E. Ewine, 
Pastor. 
+ 


Here and There in Pittsburg Association 
BY SUPT. H. C. GLEISS 


Among the non-English-speaking peo- 
ple we are working at Creighton, Monoca, 
Homestead, McKeesport, Irwin, Rankin, 
Forty-sixth Street, North Side (German), 
McKeesport (Swedish), and Butler Street. 
We labored, too, in six Italian places: 
Washington Street, McKees’ Rocks, 
Sharpsburg, Forward Avenue, Greenburg 
and Jeanette. The Russian work is at 
Fifth Avenue, Chinese Sunday school at 
the First Church, and at Wilkinsburg. 
Two missions of the First German 
Church are located at New Kensington 
and in Carrick. In these twenty-two 
places we have seventeen paid workers 
and a larger number of volunteers. . 

The little church at Swissdale was with- 
out a home or any permanent investment. 
During the year they were able to pur- 
chase a well located site, and to get the 


former Presbyterian edifice moved onto: 
The entire cost was something _ 


the lot. 
over $6,000. They have now a property 
worth at least $12,000, with an indebted- 
ness of $3,400. Twenty-five church mem- 
bers were received and the church looks 
hopefully into the future. 

The Russians are the latest arrivals. 
Our entrance into this work is providen- 
tial. Missionary Levine was employed 
last January. He has done a noble work. 
Himself a Russian Jew, of the people 
whom the Russians have slaughtered, he 
comes to America, after having been per- 
secuted for Christ’s sake, and preaches 
the gospel to his persecutors. This work 
is a branch of the Union church. Most 
of the year they had no separate room, 
but when 24 members had been gathered 
it was imperative to provide them with a 
meeting place, and this has been done at 
2013 Fifth Avenue, near the heart of the 
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Russian colony. As these people have 
grown up under the influence of the Greek 
church, which practices only immersion, 
they are naturally predisposed to us when 
converted. We should therefore make 
special effort on their behalf. A splendid 
work is being done. Night schools are 
conducted, Sunday services held, work 
among the children undertaken, and a 
spirit of general usefulness is manifested. 

This has been the best year we have yet 
had among the Italians. The mission on 
Webster Avenue has been removed to. 
Washington Street to a better room, but 
it is proving too small. Missionary Festa, 
our pioneer, is still with them. Besides 
this, he has charge of a promising work 
on Island Avenue, McKees Rocks. 

Missionary Mascellaro was transferred 
from Connellsville to Sharpsburg in Au- 
gust. He is doing a faithful work here. 
He has also charge of the Forward Ave- 
nue mission. On the day of the formal 
opening of this mission 35 Italians were 
present, but this is exceptional. At near- 
ly every mission there is at first a rush, 
then when the novelty is worn off and 
the priest finds out what is going on he 
raises his opposition. Then the attend- 
ance is reduced, but the interested ones 
continue to come. 

At Greensburg and Jeanette it was most 
dificult to get started. Missionary F. 
DeLellis did a faithful work here during 
the summer, as a result of which two 
were baptized. Later Missionary B. For- 
ziati began his work and is getting along 
finely. The First Church of Jeanette has 
rented a room in the Italian quarter. 
Fifty-five were present at the Bible school 
recently. + 


Saving the Country Churches 


The small country churches are the 
springs from which the city churches 
draw their life. If the springs dry up the 
streams will cease to flow. Reports show 
that 327 Baptist churches in Massachu- 
setts at some time in their history have 
been aided by the missionary society of 
the State. That means every church ex- 
cept 19. The average salary of the pas- 
tor of assisted churches is only $645. The 
Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society 
has recently aided the following churches 
to secure new buildings: North Belling- 
ham Church; Swedish-Finnish Church, 
West Gardner; French Mission, New 
Bedford; First Church, Dorchester; Swed- 
ish Church, Gardner, and Swedish Church, 
Worcester. 
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A Way for the Folks at Home to Do 
Real Pioneer Missionary Work 


In three western states and among thir- 
teen tribes there are Indian Baptist mis- 
sions. At every station Christmas is the 
great occasion of the year, looked for- 
ward to with keenest anticipation; for the 
missionaries at great personal labor and 
no little expense to themselves have 
sought by attractive festivals to win, in- 
crease and hold the love and confidence 
of those among whom they labor. 


Do some say, “What, buying the In- 
dians?” No: not that. But Indians, even 
more than white folks, love to eat and 
receive gifts, and because of gratitude for 
the’ good things given them, though 
steeped in prejudice, courteously listen to 
Bible truths. At one mission it was im- 
possible to induce Indians to attend 
preaching until dinners were given as an 
accompaniment. The Christmas festival 
therefore, when there is an abundance of 
good things to eat and pretty gifts from 
missionaries and far-off and unknown 
white brethren, has brought salvation 
unto many—curiosity-drawn scoffers re- 
maining to pray. These celebrations are 
religious as well as festive in character. 
A recent missionary letter says, “We 
like to make this season our revival time, 
because the Indians come here and camp 
for a week, and we have a crowd of peo- 
ple—and plenty to eat. Many live ten 
miles or more from us, and could attend 
a series of meetings while living at the 
homes.” 


These gatherings, however, are a source 
of immense anxiety to the missionaries. 
There are several thousand Indians—men, 
women and children—to be provided with 
gifts and “a feast.” Christian Indians give 
to each other and for this feast as gen- 
erously as they are able. Missionaries, 
though they sacrifice to the limit, cannot 
provide the needful remainder. Many of 
our Sunday schools, young people’s so- 
cieties and ladies’ sewing circles longing 
to have some part in missionary work 
and wondering what to do, have in the 
preparation of Christmas gifts for the In- 
dians an opportunity to do real mission- 
ary work, for they can thus save those at 
the front time and anxious thought and 
enable them to devote their energies ex- 
clusively to work which cannot be done 
by proxy—as the preparation of gifts can 
be. One missionary writing of the need 
of gifts says: “They are like children and 
feel hurt if their names are omitted in 
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the gift distribution. They make liberal 
gifts to Jesus, too.” 

We have in the office long lists of arti- 
cles desired by the missionaries as gifts 
for these Indians. The wants include 
articles for all ages, from baby to grand- 
parents, the sick and the well, also money 
with which to purchase food which can- 
not be economically shipped from the 
East. If you can do even a little, kindly 
write promptly to The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, 23 East 26th 
Street, New York City (F. B. Nichols in 
the corner of the envelope). Goods must 
be shipped, charges prepaid, by Novem- 
ber 10th. We hope for a generous re- 
sponse, for certainly if Christ fed the 
multitude who went out to hear him, we 
may feed and cheer a multitude who 
come willingly or who may be induced to 
come to listen to stories about Him! 


Notes 

Can the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment reach some of our fiction writers 
and give them a different conception of a 
missionary? Stories introducing mission- 
aries have appeared quite frequently of 
late in the popular weeklies and month- 
lies, but evidently the idea has not yet 
gone abroad that a missionary is neither 
more nor less than human. In the an- 
nals of the missionary enterprise there is 
a field, almost unexplored as yet, for fic- 
tion of the best sort. Norman Duncan 
has found it. Even Jack London sur- 
prises us with proof of it. Others it is 
hoped will follow. 


Rev. C. S. Detweiler writes from Yau- 


co, Porto Rico: “At Coamo I found a 
group of earnest students, one of whom 
is to come to Yauco to help me this sum- 
mer. There are many good openings in 
the country districts around here, and 
where one is without a helper as I have 
been, it is hard to keep from overloading 
one’s self with appointments. Last Sun- 
day we had a large and enthusiastic ser- 
vice in Yauco—it was my first baptism 
in Porto Rico. Four were baptized and 
one of the men gave a most interesting 
testimony of his conversion. He spoke 
of how much more satisfying he found 
the Bible than the writings of the spirit- 
ualists; and he compared himself to the 
man out of whom the Lord cast the 
legion of devils. He was now going to 
tell to all his neighborhood what great 
things the Lord had done for him. His 
words made a deep impression on the 
audience.” 
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CHAPEL CAR AND COLPORTER 


NEW WORK 


It is a matter of rejoicing whenever a 
new wagon is added to the growing force 
of the Publication Society’s vanguards. 
The Society has equipped and sent out 
six new wagons, after the improved type 
such as was seen at the National Anni- 
versaries’ exhibit; four have gone into 
Wyoming and two into Montana. This 
means that through these the homes of 
the old and new settlers will be visited, 
the gospel preached in them, and Bibles 
and Christian literature will be left in 
them, and so the seed of the kingdom be 
planted that will produce a glowing har- 
vest in future days. A new wagon is also 
to be sent into Kansas in codperation 
with the State Convention in its asso- 
ciational and missionary work. 


CITY EVANGELIZATION 


The Publication Society has decided to 
add to its forces which are working in 
cooperation with the City Mission Socie- 
ties of New York and Philadelphia, in 
enabling these Societies to put and keep 
in the field five new men among the for- 
eign population. 

% 
“Glad Tidings” from Wyoming 
BY REV. EUGENE A. SPEAR 


A recent canvass was made of the busi- 
ness men of one of the wideawake Wy- 
oming towns to ascertain what they 
thought was the one thing needful. One 
man had the courage to say, “This place 
has about everything it needs except re- 
ligion, that is the great need.” He was 
practically the only Christian business 
man in the place, and spoke from convic- 
tion. “Boost” is the watchword of this 
country, and everything under the sun is 
boosted, but not in due proportion to its 
value. Most of our churches are receiv- 
ing the large part of their support from 
the missionary societies, and it is ex- 
tremely hard to get the ear of the peo- 
ple and have them apply the same zeal in 
this direction as in others. Baptists have 


gained a large footing, especially in the 
Big Horn Basin. The “gospel on wheels” 
was introduced about a year ago in the 


form of a colportage wagon; since then 
car No, 3, “Glad Tidings,” has rolled into 
the State, and this spring four more 
wagons have been manned and placed in 
strategic points, so that these agencies— 
together with the band of heroic pastors 
and their wives, under the enthusiastic 
leadership of our beloved General Mis- 
sionary, Rev. George L. White, who is 
the “gospel on wheels” himself as he 
seeks to cover this vast territory together 
with Utah, are the embodiment of 
“boost,” and things are moving for the 
kingdom. 

Mrs. Spear and I have found that the 
chapel car is the same unique agency for 
good in this new country as in the States 
farther east, and one pleasing feature of 
our work has been the large proportion 
of persons who have not entered a church 
for years who are present at our meet- 
ings. Many inquiries are coming to us 
from other sections of the country about 
the desirability of settling here, and we 
would say to all that there is a good op- 
portunity for people with push and will- 
ingness to take some hard knocks, but if 
they are going to come and leave their 
religion in the East, by all means remain 
where they are, for there are sufficient 
of such already here; people who will set 
the fashion and not follow it will find a 
splendid opportunity to invest their cap- 
ital. 

~ 


Sunday School Work in West Virginia 
BY REV. A. B, WITHERS 

We have in this State 20 associations. 
Within the bounds of all these save one 
there is an organized Baptist Sunday 
School Convention. This makes nine- 
teen, besides the newly organized Baptist 
State S. S. Convention, which with the 
State B. Y. P. U. unites in the summer 
Assembly work. Some of these Sunday 
school conventions are nearly a half cen- 
tury old—the Parkersburg having been 
organized by Charles Rhoads in 1865. We 
are in many respects the most completely 
organized State in the Union, so far as 
Baptist Sunday school convention work 
is concerned. A week was spent in at- 




















tending and helping in the Missionary 
Conference held at Ansted in the south- 
ern part of the State. This was a suc- 
cess in every particular. At this confer- 
erice I secured a list of 20 subscribers to 
Missions. The following week I attend- 
ed the State Sunday School Association 
at Charleston, and on Sunday following 
preached at a school house near my old 
home in Mason County, with the end in 
view of organizing a Sunday school. 
When I arrived I found that they had or- 
ganized it the Sabbath before. There 
was a great crowd out to this service, 
many of whom could not get standing 
room. On the following day I left for 
another Missionary Conference at Hur- 
ricane, where I assisted in carrying out 
the program with an address on “Stew- 
ardship,” followed by general discussion. 
At this conference I took 17 subscriptions 
to Missions, making 37 for this month. 
Early on Wednesday morning I left for 
Chelyan, where the Kanawha Valley Sun- 
day School Convention was to meet. 


Bible Institute Work Among the 
Colored People 
BY S. N. VASS, D.D. 


I have just completed a four months’ 
tour of the South and Southwest, meet- 
ing with the missionaries of the Publica- 
tion Society on their fields and suggest- 
ing to them methods of reaching the un- 
reached masses of the colored people in 
cities and country districts, and working 
jointly with them in some cases in insti- 
tutes. Rev. D. A. Scott, missionary for 
Texas, arranged an itinerary covering all 
sections of that great State, and in Texas 
alone we lectured to more than 300 
preachers and superintendents and teach- 
ers, and our meetings were attended by 
more than 15,000 persons. 

The institutes we conducted aimed to 
suggest to teachers and all present, (1) 
how to study the Bible, (2) how to teach 
the Bible, (3) how to prepare a lesson. 
But there is such widespread ignorance 
of the contents of the Bible itself that I 
think it is out of all reason to teach 
method abstractly. Therefore while we 
teach method we also teach the simple 
narrative of the Bible, starting at the very 
beginning of the Old Testament. It is 


particularly the aim of my own work to 
conduct such meetings at strategic points 
in all parts of the country so as to radi- 
ate an influence for Bible study. 

To show the influence of this work, I 
wish to call attention to the fact that in 
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Texas we met almost every single State 
missionary and officer in both of the State 
Conventions, who came up to these meet- 
ings for inspiration, information and con- 
secration, and they testified that they 
were all greatly helped. I spent some 
twelve days in New Orleans in this work 
upon special invitation of the Ministers’ 
Conference, and that means that I had 
the codperation of the leaders. When it 
is remembered that there are some seven- 
ty Negro Baptist churches in New Or- 
leans and that we had the endorsement 
and aid of their leaders, it can be seen 
what great results might follow. I visited 
a half dozen of our colleges to reach the 
impressionable youth with this work. 
Everywhere hundreds pledged themselves 
to renewed interest in Bible study. This 
kind of work I have been personally doing 
for a dozen years myself, and already re- 
sults are apparent. Everywhere prayers 
go up to God for the great Publication 
Society that supports this needed work. 
This kind of a Bible Institute is the very 
best method of helping our people. 





“Good Will” in Colorado 


Rev. L. T. Barkman, in charge of chap- 
el car “Good Will,” at work in Colorado; 
reports from Austin: 

“God is wonderfully blessing the work 
here; car crowded to overflow at every 
meeting. All available space is taken, 
even our living rooms are filled. Over 
60 have professed conversion; over 50 
united with the church. Baptized 31, and 
more are to follow. Brother Ripley and 
State Board will be here to organize a 
church. We hope to leave a good, strong 
church here. If we only had more room 
to accommodate more people, I believe 
there would be many more conversions.” 
The picture shows Missionary Barkman, 
his son, and the station agent at Austin, 
the first convert made in the meetings. 
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Scripture and Song in Worship. A Service 
Book for the Sunday school. Arranged 
by Francis Wayland Shepardson and 
Lester Bartlett Jones. University of 
Chicago Press. 59 cts., postpaid. 


Too much cannot be said in praise of 
this service book, which is the outgrowth 
of experience in Sunday school work un- 
der the leadership of the late President 
Harper. The aim has been to select from 
the Bible paragraphs giving the most 
helpful statements of religious experience 
for use in reading or prayer or memor- 
izing and to include only such songs as 
have permanent value and keep close to 
high standards of music. The eighteen 
topics are carefully selected, and include 
Christian Missions, a Patriotic Service, a 
Thanksgiving, and a Children’s Day Ser- 
vice. The work is admirably done, and 
furnishes the superintendent exactly the 
kind of aid to make the Sunday school a 
place of dignity, reverence and spiritual 
uplifting. If this kind of worthy service 
could be introduced into all schools, the 
result would be disastrous to publishers 
of musical trash that is now degrading 
the schools and the children, but would 
mean the elevation of the child life and of 
the school tone. 


Jerusalem in Bible Times. By Lewis Bay- 
les Paton, D.D. University of Chicago 
Press. $1.09, postpaid. 

Prof. Paton, of Hartford Theological 
Seminary, was director of the. American 
School of Oriental Study and Research in 
Jerusalem during 1903-4, and. gave the re- 
sults of his special investigations into the 
ancient history of the city in the Biblical 
World. The papers.are now brought to- 
gether in this illuminating handbook, 
which presents in most compact form the 
latest archeological discoveries. The 
minister who visits the Holy City will 
find this an indispensable guide in recon- 
structing the remains of the ancient city 
and understanding the Jerusalem of to- 
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day. The illustrations and maps and dia- 
grams are ample and excellent. The au- 
thor brings to bear upon his investiga- 
tions and conclusions not only the Bible 
references but the entire literature of the 
subject, with which he is familiar. The 
book is one for the tourist and the schol- 
ar. The city whose origin and name are 
still unaccounted for will remain to the 
end one of the most interesting spots on 
the globe. 


The Armenian Awakening. A History of 
the Armenian Church, 1820-1860. By 
Leon Arpee. University of Chicago 
Press. $1.36, postpaid. 

Timely and interesting just now, when 
the Armenian massacres and sufferings 
are being brought to the attention of our 
people anew. The author traces succinct- 
ly the political, intellectual, and religious 
developments in Armenia from the begin- 
ning, although his main theme is the 
period of final separation from the Rom- 
ish Church in 1820. The origin and 
growth of the Protestant missions under 
the Church Missionary Society of the 
Church of England and the American 
Board are described, with the reasons 
that led to the formation of the Protes- 
tant Church of Armenia. In the appen- 
dices the facts connected with the Young 
Turks’ revolt and the reéstablishment of 
the constitution of 1876 are recited, so 
that the volume brings us down to date 
very nearly. The work is well done and 
impartial. The powerful influence of the 
missionary propagandism upon the con- 
stitutional developments and the securing 
of a large measure of civil and religious 
liberty is made plain, and the American 
missionary work receives full justification 
and recognition. It was through the Pro- 
testant missionaries that Armenians first 
came to know the spiritual meaning and 
life of Christianity, and the vital differ- 
ence between faith lived and creed pro- 
fessed. 
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Social Duties, from the Christian Point of 
View. By Charles Richmond Hender- 
son. University of Chicago Press. $1.37, 
postpaid. 

There are many books which a minis- 
ter might read with profit, but this text- 
book for the study of social problems by 
Professor Henderson is one of the books 
that every pastor ought to have in his 
library. It belongs to the constructive 
Bible studies series, and is as full of meat 
as an egg. It punctures the notion that 
the only function of the church is to open 
its doors on Sunday and preach the gos- 
pel to those who will enter it to hear. 
It sets forth the argument for settlement 
house work as a “buffer” between church 
and. non-church parties in communities in 
strongest light. It deals in the finely in- 
telligent and honest way peculiar to the 
author with the social duties relating to 
the family, to material conditions of fam- 
ily life, to neglected children, to working- 
men, to rural communities, public health, 
economic interests, the church in urban 
communities, and other subjects. Here 
the pastor will find suggestion and in- 
struction, and here the teacher of young 
men will find bases for Sunday lessons 
for groups of young people who cannot 
be held together, as the author well says, 
by the conventional methods of teaching 
the Bible, but who will attend regularly 
where a practical leader compels every 
member of the class to confront some im- 
mediate task or concrete fact of every- 
day life. If we can get the men in our 
churches to reading such constructive 
works as this, we shall have a revival 
both of intelligence and religion. 

For the Reader 

In a little volume entitled Epochs and 
Phases of Christian Experience, Rev. Wil- 
son Whitney, for many years an honored 
pastor in the Middle West, has given the 
story of his own growth in the Christian 
life, beginning with his conversion at the 
age of twelve. The short chapters were 
written originally for a religious paper, 
and aroused so much interest that the 
author put them in this more substantial 
form. As a testimony of experience the 
pages are full of helpfulness. Religion is 
made a reality, as“it must be if it is to 
have value. (Published by the Author, 
Martinsville, Ind. 50 cts.) 

One who wishes to understand the sen- 
timents of the colored people in regard to 
their treatment and the denial of their 
constitutional and moral rights will find 
some enlightenment in The Hindered 
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Hand, a work of mingled fact and fiction 
by Sutton E. Griggs, who has written a 
number of other books dealing with the 
same general subject. While it is doubt- 
ful whether such works aid much in the 
solution of the race problem, they throw 
light upon phases of it, and it is im- 
portant to know both sides and get all 
sorts of opinions. The author sends his 
hero to Africa, by the way, to become 
an evangelist, although he believes that 
the home of the Negro is to be in this 
country. (Orion Publishing Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. $1.) 

The Home Mission Society has added 
two very attractive booklets to its list of 
literature, both by Dr. Barnes. One is en- 
titled “Missions to the Heathen,” an ac- 
count of work among the Hopi and Nava- 
ho Indians; the other is “The Creative 
Week in the West,” treating of irriga- 
tion, dry farming, occupation of Indian 
lands, turning of vast grazing ranges into 
homesteads, the migratory stress, and the 
unprecedented making of manhood. These 
are good reading and stimulating, and are 
admirably gotten up. Mr. P. C. Palmer 
deserves congratulation for such tasteful 
printing, 

The Fleming H. Revell Co. has begun 
the publication of a modest monthly called 
“The Book-Shelf,” which will keep read- 
ers posted concerning the many interest- 
ing publications of that house. It is bright 
and attractive, and will be sent on appli- 
cation. By the way, this house has added 
to its long list of missionary books a 
most valuable addition in “A History of 
Christianity in Japan,” in two octavo vol- 
umes; a standard work, coming at exactly 
the right time. 

+ 
Missions in the Magazines 


There is a good deal of missionary in- 
terest both home and foreign in the mag- 
azines of the past month. Perhaps 
“Pioneering Universal Brotherhood,” 
printed in large type on the first page 
of The World To-day, strikes the keynote 
in regard to this growing interest when 
it says: “The missionary movement has 
passed both the joke and the curio stage. 
It has become one of the most extraordi- 
nary social movements in history. It is 
remaking nations. No, you cannot fool 
75,000 business men. If they have under- 
taken to push the missionary movement 
you can rest assured that the movement 
is worth being pushed.” “Getting To- 
gether for Missions,” in the June number 
of Review of Reviews, describes the Lay- 
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men’s Missionary Movement as pointing 
the way to a common meeting-ground 
which shall take the place of the old- 
time creeds as a common basis for 
action. Several of the June magazines 
give space to the subject of the World 
Missionary Conference at Edinburgh. 
The Independent and the magazine num- 
ber of the Outlook both give abstracts of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s letter to the Conference 
regretting his inability to attend, though 
an accredited delegate. 

Arrayed on the side of home missions 
for the past month are several articles to 
show that men and women are thinking 
and working toward a better city, morally 
as well as physically. The future city 
of the physician, the chemist and the 
politician, in “A City’s Dream of a City,” 
in the June Everybody's is that of “order 
out of chaos and a plan from a map,” but 
the mother’s dream is of the soul of the 
city ministered to by the spirit of Chris- 
tianity in work done for the children of 
the slums. Further evidence that men 
are aware of this soul of the city is found 
in McClure’s in “Toilers of the Tenement” 
—a revelation of facts regarding the 
home work or sweat system of labor in 
the tenement district of New York City. 
Then comes Jane Addams’ “Autobio- 
graphical Notes upon Twenty Years at 
Hull House” in the American Magazine 
for June, and “Will Trade Training Solve 
the Child-Labor Problem?” by Owen 
Lovejoy in the North American Review. 

Of home missionary interest along a 
different line is the history of “Some 
Indian Missions of the Northwest” in the 
Overland Monthly, which tells the heroic 
struggles of the Selish Indians to obtain 
the services of a priest and establish 
among them a higher religion than their 
own. Two foreign missionary articles 
appear in this number also. “The Phil- 
ippine Carnival” shows that our brothers 
in the Philippines are not asleep, but are 
busy expanding their industries and mean- 
while making friends of all adjacent peo- 
ples. This same progressive spirit in In- 
dia appears in “The Educational Movement 
in India,’ whence young men are being 
sent out to different foreign countries in 
search of knowledge in order that they 
may find the best system of education for 
their own. 

The Negro receives his share of atten- 
tion this month, particularly in the 
Nineteenth Century, which contains two 
articles, “The Negro and Religion” and 
“Alcohol and the African.” The former 


deals with the African Negro especially 
and shows what Christian missions have 
accomplished both for him and for the 
white man in Africa. Says the author, 
“The ease with which the white man has 
implanted himself in Africa as govern- 
ment exploiter and teacher is due much 
more to the work of mission societies 
than to the use of machine guns.” The 
second article has to do with the evils 
of alcoholism in Africa and the agencies 
which must be enlisted in the fight 
against it, among which the most val- 
uable agency is the influence of Christian 
missions. A plea for the education of 
the Negro in America by Booker T. 
Washington appears in the World’s Work 
in “How to Help Men Most with Money.” 
Since nearly seven million Negroes oc- 
cupy nearly one-eighth of the richest 
farming land in the United States it is 
necessary, says Mr. Washington, that 
every individual Negro be made just as 
valuable a.producer as possible. 

Just at this time in the history of Korea 
we are glad of a glimpse into her life 
and customs afforded by “A Fortnight in 
Seoul,” also published in the Nineteenth 
Century—a little record of a fortnight’s 
holiday, concluding with a quotation of 
Prince Ito’s in praise of the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and 
deep thanks to the Association for the 
good it had brought to Korea. The con- 
cluding article of a series on the history 
of Japan, illustrating life in Japan from 
the middle of the fourteenth century to 
the present day, completes this mission- 
ary number of the magazine. 

If imitation is sincere flattery, then 
America may consider herself sincerely 
flattered by the world’s fair now in pro- 
gress in China, which is a creditable im- 
itation of the western world’s fair, even 
to the midway. “China’s First World’s 
Fair,”.in Review of Reviews, describes it 
and is of missionary interest, especially 
because of the part played by a Christian 
committee of leading missionaries. 

The tremendous importance of the 
Bible awakening among oriental students 
and the leading educated men of Japan, 
China and Korea to-day is the theme of 
“The Bible in the Far East,” by Clayton 
Sedgwick Cooper, in the June number of 
the Century. The Bible is bringing a 
fresh interest in spiritual things and the 
greatest hope of evangelization of the 
Orient lies to-day in the sympathetic and 
comprehending attitude of trained teach- 
ers of this Bible. 
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F inancial Statements of the Societies 











American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Financial Statement for three months, ending June 30, 1910. 


Balance 
Source of Income Budget for Receipts for required by 
1910-1911 Three Months Mar. 31, 1911 
Churches, Young People’s Societies and Sunday 
Schools (apportioned to churches)........... $382,276.42 $16,128.90 $366,147.52 
TREIVIGUAIN CORTIIIMIOED 603s cco cccceaeccasenceans 125,000.00 681.20 124,318.80 
Legacies, income of Funds, Annuity Bonds (esti- 
WRN iN eR ree ee Cee Wes aden cca arenteke ees 158,792.00 41,856.71 116,935.29 


Total Budget as approved by Northern Baptist 
MEETS pcs od ac ae ati niats. 4.6 wisi Gk ace eeoegremorake $666,068.42 $58,666.81 $607,401.61 


Comparison of Receipts with Those of Last Year. 
First Three Months of Financial Year. 





1909 1910 Increase Decrease 
Churches, Young People’s Societies and Sunday 
Do oe aig ao rede o Cralaa oe wile a 010 via wanes OP nee aed $14,010.51 $16,128.90 f > So) teers ee 
MIE sono hic oc bb agens ses ce kcesedsceleeweuss 3,498.22 COnee 8 sis. hee wee $2,817.02 
Legacies, income of Funds, Annuity Bonds, spe- 
CN Be GN sr iei ee ccs Cai nc cnsaecesaccet 29,043.57 41,856.71 ESGIS34 £8 scenes 
$46,552.30 $58,666.81 $14,931.53 $2,817.02 





American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


Financial Statement for three months, ending June 30, 1910. 





Balance 
Source of Income Budget for Receipts for required by 
1910-1911 Three Months Mar. 31, 1911 
Churches, Young People’s Societies and Sunday 
Schools (apportioned to churches)........... $563,455 $27,431.33 $536,023.67 
TrGivicltanle: COGGIIMALOE) 6.5 5 'o.0:6-6.0 0:0:0 6-0:030 40606 ewieee 175,000 6,187.16 168,812.90 
Legacies, income of Funds, Annuity Bonds, spe- 


cific gifts, etc. (estimated) ......cccccecscees 194,527 17,855.35 176,671.65 


Total Budget as approved by Northern Baptist . 
CONGO MNION 5. 55a ce He sacieewime meee cannes saree $932,982 $51,473.78 $881,508.22 


Comparison of Receipts with Those of Last Year. 
First Three Months of Financial Year, 





1909 1910 Increase Decrease 
Churches, Young People’s Societies and Sunday 
MONGGIN, 6a c ces se caat sce ereuwecenee tess’ te $26,672.43 $27,431.33 $6346 #O8§§ Keewed 
CAGE, pda Fs exe capetce sd scceey eee reen ees 6,187.10 
Legacies, income of Funds, Annuity Bonds, 
URSCINS  BiltRy. CtBic cides Kcncedeseeeceweds 36,041.71 17,855.35 neae $18,186.36 
$62,714.14 $51,473.78 $6,946 $18,186.36 


*Previous to 1910 the receipts from individuals were not reported separately from those 
from churches, young people’s societies and Sunday schools. A small amount of specific gifts is 
also included in this figure, 








American Baptist Publication Society 


Financial Statement for three months, ending June 30, 1910 


Balance 
Source of Income Budget for Receipts for required by 
1910-1911 Three Months Mar. 31, 1911 
Churches, Young People’s Societies and Sunday 
Schools (apportioned to churches)........... $104,189 $13,583.40 $90,605.60 
Individuals (estimated) .......ccccccccccccccccoce 10,000 1,967.62 8,032.38 
Legacies, income of Funds, Annuity Bonds (esti- 
aA PP et rete ee eee 51,404 2,283.68 49,120.32 


Total Budget as approved by Northern Baptist 
WOME Cocpeccetactencewehesce been een nest $165,593 $17,834.70 $147,758.30 


. Comparison of Receipts with Those of Last Year 
First Three Months of Financial Year 


1909 1910 Increase Decrease 
Churches, Young People’s Societies and Sunday 
BOGGINS. Fee cneeet Ccsmuntedeebdawe dpeakeene? $15,247.17 S2S,09646 i. knwsigs $1,663.77 
DIE oo Cio civ.ccks clea Me cer needs canewned eee 814.92 1,967.62 SRISSEIG@ 8 8 8 89s Sven 
Legacies, income of Funds, Annuity Bonds, spe- 
GING Bette GEOe oe koc th FES Sect eeteraseueue 5,298.35 Saeeee  - eeccce 3,014.67 








$21,360.44 





$17,834.70 





$1,152.70 $4,678.44 









OUR BAPTIST SCHOOLS 


THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTION 


Founded in 1825. Eight Teachers 


THOROUGH COURSES, ELECTIVES, GRADUATE WORK, 
DEGREES OFFERED. EXPENSES WITHIN ABILITY OF ALL. 
The Gordon School, Boston, a Training School for Christian Workers, 
is conducted by the Newton Seminary 


For information address GEORGE E. HORR 
President, Newton Centre, Mass. 


THE CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum designed to meet requirements for any form of pastoral 
service. College graduates who are candidates for degree of B.D. in 
course may elect work in University of Pennsylvania with view to 
degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. Others who have not had academic 
training may receive diploma of the Seminary in either three or four 
years, according to degree of preparation in English. Commodious 
buildings; attractive campus; thirteen professors and instructors: 
special lecturers, Unsurpassed library administration and facilities for 
investigation. Scholarships for students of merit. Tuition and room- 
rent free. School year begins Sept. 28th. Address correspondence to 


MILTON G. EVANS, President, CHESTER, PENNA. 


Rochester Theological seminary 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
AUGUSTUS H. STRONG, D.D., LL.D., President 
Nine Professors. Eight Departments. 


Old Testament, New Testament, English Bible, Church 
History, Theology, Christian Ethics, Homiletics, Elocution. 
Address correspondence to 


J. W. A. STEWART. Dean. 


THE KANSAS CITY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Three Courses: REGULAR, GREEK, ENGLISH 


Location in Metropolis of Middle West gives accessibility, opportunity 
for supply, observation best church work, sociological problems. Faculty 
able, progressive, practical and intelligently conservative. 

Attendance from every part of the country. 

Address President P. W. CRANNELL, D.D., Kansas City, Kansas. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY | 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
Founded 1819 












































Magnificent equipment, large endowment, moderate expenses. 
Famous for eighty-seven years because of her high scholastic 
standards and the moral tone essential to the best culture. Address 


Registrar Vincent B. Fisk, Hamilton, N. Y. 











DENISON UNIVERSITY 


At Granville the Beautiful. Seventy-five years old. 
Nearly 600 students. Faculty of 45. Sixteen Buildings. 
An ideal college with strong curriculum and equal ad- 
vantages for young men and young women. Classics, 
Science, Engineering, Music, Art. Admirable influences. 
Granville chosen as site of the New Missionary Home. 
Send for catalogue and information to the President, 


DR. EMORY W. HUNT, Granville, Ohio. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


JOHN HOWARD HARRIS, President 


COLLEGE: with courses in Arts, Philosophy, Jurisprudence, 
Science, Chemistry, Biology and Civil and Electrical Engineer- 
ing. ACADEMY: for young men and boys. INSTITUTB: for 
young women. SCHOOL OF MUSIC: for both sexes. Healthy 
surroundings, pure mountain water. 


For catalogue address JOSHPH M. WOLFD, Registrar, 
Lewisburg, Pa, 





























OUR BAPTIST SCHOOLS 
SHURTLEFF COLLEGE 


The Pioneer College of the Great West. Founded in 1827. 
Ideally Located on the Heights above the Mississippi River, in a 
Place Splendidly Endowed by Nature. Has an Able and Faithful 
Faculty of Specialists, and a Long Record for Honest and High 
Grade Work. Ask for Catalogue and Information. Address 
















DR. J. D. 8S. RIGGS, President, Box M, Upper Alton, Il. 


GRAND ISLAND COLLEGE 


Offers College, Academic and Music Courses 
Holds Rhodes’ Scholarship for Nebraska. 
Is empowered to grant professional certificates to 
teach. For further information, address 


President GEORGE SUTHERLAND, 
Grand Island, Nebraska. 
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SIOUX, FALLS, COLLEGE 


The only Baptist College in the two Dakotas. 

Located in the heart of our Home Mission territory it is 
already becoming a great evangelistic agency for good. 

Excellent teachers are now employed and tne highest 
courses of instruction are here offered. 

Another new building is now needed to meet the demands 
of this growing school. 

All communications may be addressed to 


EDWARD F. JORDEN, Ph.D., D.D., Pres. 
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~ rag lg Typewriter 


@ This wonderful new Sold on 
typewriter, at one-sixth approval 


the cost, with one-tenth the 
number of parts, does the same (Gitterestelt=y-re| 
work as expensive machines, with quickness, '@) ne 
neatness and ease. Ye 
@ The BENNETT is a portable, visible-writing, ink-ribbon type writer; standard key- ear 
- board; light, simple, speedy, compact, strong. In neat case, size only 2x5x11 inches; weight only 4% lbs, 
Made from best materials by experts. Don’t pay more than $18 for a typewntter until you know the BENNETT. 
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H. W. H. BENNETT TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 

















THE CENTRAL BAPTIST 








66 ° ae 
Church P lans and Designs Thoroughly alive to the best interests of real 
live Baptists. 
A BOOKLET, SENT FOR 2c. STAMP Always strives to attain the highest, 


MORRISON H. VAIL, A | A. Sunday school lessons treated by the Great Lay- 


man, E. W. Stephens, 
CHURCH ARCHITECT If you have not seen the CENTRAL Baptist, write 


for sample copies, free, 
Give name of church DIXON, ILLINOIS a 
705 METROPOLITAN BUILDING, St. Louis, Mo. 




















IS THERE A CLUB IN YOUR CHURCH? IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


When you write to Advertisers, kindly mention Missions 











The Watchman 


(Pounded in 1819) 
A Weekly Baptist Magazine 


The Watchman devotes special attention 
to publishing articles of inspirational and 
permanent value, to adequate accounts 
of evangelistic movements, and to discus- 
sion of the live social questions of the day. 


A Journal of Human Interest 


Each number contains one article of the 
quality of those usually found in monthly 
or quarterlyreviews. So that the readers 
of The Watchman, in addition to a weekly 
Baptist newspaper and religious journal, 
obtain more articles of a high character 
than would be found in a 


BAPTIST QUARTERLY REVIBW 








Price, $2.50 a Year 


Address: 
THE WATCHMAN 


Tremont Temple 


BOSTON, MASS. 





IT GOES EVERYWHERE 
COMES FROM CHICAGO 


The Baptist who wants a denominational 
weekly which aims to have a world vision 
must read © 


The Standard 


Its printing presses are in the West ; its 
mission is to. reflect Baptist progress the 
world over. 

The layman who is interested in the 
Northern Baptist Convention ought to have 
The Standard—he must have it if he would 
know what’s going on. 

Two dollars per year. Send for free 
sample copy, or 50 cents for a four months’ 


trial. 


GOODMAN & DICKERSON CO. 


700 East Fortieth Street, Chicago 











1823 Specimen copy free 1908 


Che Examiner 


The Leading Baptist Newspaper 


Chronicler of Baptist News 
Bulwark of Baptist Faith 
Leader of Baptist Thought 


It holds the front rank of religious 
publications. 

Not only a weekly Baptist news- 
paper, but a Baptist magazine. 


Prints the Baptist news, the best 
articles, stories and book reviews. 


(i O. CONANT, LL.D. 
Editom ) JOHN B. CALVERT, DD. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE 





The Examiner Co., 38 Park Row, New York 
92 


The Journal and Messenger 


The Best Baptist Family Newspaper 
True to the Bible 


True to the Principles of The Baptist 
Denomination 


True to the Cause of Missions at 
Home and Abroad 


Reflecting the Best Thought of the 
Wisest and Best Men 


Discussing Questions of National and 
World Interest 


From a Religious and Christian Point of 
View a Paper for Fathers, Mothers 
and Children and the 
Young People 





GEORGE W. LASHER, D.D., LL.D. : Editors 
GROVER P. OSBORNE, LL.D. 
422 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sample Copies Free Subscription Price, $2.00 a Year 
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